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Take  me  out  to  the  ball  game 

Baseballs  and  bumblebees 


Remember  that  a  simile  compares  two  things  by  using  'like'  or  ‘as.’  Example: 

The  waves  crashing  on  the  shore  sounded  like  a  herd  of  thundering  elephants. 

The  butter  was  as  soft  as  pudding. 

A  metaphor  is  a  comparison  in  which  one  thing  is  said  to  be  another.  Example: 

‘  ‘Come  here,  my  little  sausage  roll, ’ ’  he  called  to  his  pet. 

Matt  Christopher  uses  similes  and  metaphors  to  create  vivid  images  of  the  characters  and  action  in  the 
story,  ‘ ‘Baseballs  and  Bumblebees.”  In  the  following  passage  from  the  story  locate  the  simile  and  write  it  on 
the  lines  below. 

'  ‘You  could  tell  it  was  spring.  Baseballs  were  flying  like  happy,  white  butterflies  fresh  out  of  cocoons, 
and  George  Maxwell  Jones  was  perched  on  a  branch  of  a  cherry  tree,  gently  detaching  handfuls  of 
delectable  fruit  and  eating  them  with  gusto.” 

Simile  . 


Locate  the  metaphor  and  write  it  in  the  line  below. 

‘  ‘The  tree,  a  mighty  stanchion  that  had  withstood  many  winter  storms,  was  one  of  several  on  his 
father’s  land.  Far  below  in  the  valley  was  the  Jefferson  High  School  baseball  field,  where  figures  were 
scooting  around  like  worried  ants.” 

Metaphor  . 

Locate  one  simile  and  one  metaphor  in  the  following  passage  and  write  them  on  the  lines  below. 

‘  ‘He  made  a  one-point  landing  on  a  soft  mound  of  earth  and  then  felt  pain  in  his  right  wrist  that  shot 
through  his  body  like  an  electric  charge.  Once  more  George  howled  and  then  looked  for  the  monster 
that  had  sent  him  to  his  disaster.  The  flying  beast  had  landed  on  a  glowing,  bruised  cherry  and  was, 
no  doubt,  sucking  its  delicious  nectar.” 

Simile  . 

Metaphor . 
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Locate  the  similes  and  metaphors  in  the  quotes  below.  Write  each  one  under  the  correct  heading. 

"George  gripped  the  clean  white  sphere  between  his  thumb  and  first  two  fingers,  reared  back  and 
threw." 

'  'Give  me  that  ball,  Eddie !  I’ve  got  to  see  this  hayseed  do  it  again.  ’  ’ 

'  ‘Breathlessly  he  watched,  wondering  if  the  ball  was  going  to  repeat  its  fantastic  performance.  It  was 
shooting  straight  as  a  bullet  toward  the  outside  of  Walt’s  glove.  ’  ’ 

"George  was  hoisted  on  stocky  shoulders  and  carried  like  a  hero  to  the  school  locker  room." 

"The  ball  streaked  straight  as  an  arrow  all  the  way  to  Walt’s  mitt.  ” 

Similes  . . 


Metaphors 
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Baseball  cards 


Collecting  and  trading  cards  of  sports  players  is  a  favorite  pastime  for  many  young  people.  Much 
information  is  found  on  the  backs  of  these  6  cm  by  9  cm  sports  cards.  Examine  the  following  baseball  cards 
carefully. 


Pitched  for  US.  team  at  the  Pan 
American  Games  m  1 976. 

II  lance  pour  r equips  amSncama 
aux  JeuH  panarmncams  da  1976. 


Motored  m  business  finance  end 
history  at  Vanderbilt  University 
II  etudta  r  administration 
financiers  at  rhlstoire  S 
runt  vomits  Vanderbilt. 


i- 

b  .  . 

l.OMrU*fc  MAJOR  AMO  MIMJK  LEAGUE  WICHING  HtCGHU 
FICME  COMPLETE  COMME  LANCEUfi  DANS  LrS  MANURES  ET  l.ES  MfNEURfS 

".  ,  .  i):  •<: 

-yCn" .;.  v  vf  ■■■ 


Alfredo  led  IL  shortstops 
with  22$  putouts  and  €70 
total  chances  at  Toledo  In 
1977 

En  tits  das  antta-courts 
c tela  U.en  1977 *mc223 
rettafta  at  on  total  de  670 
chances  poor  Toledo. 


COMPLETE  MAJOR  AND  MINOR  LEAGUE  SAT7iN6  RECORD 
ftCHE  COMPLETE  COMMC  ffUPPEUR  DANS  L£S  MJUlUfKS  ET  US  MINED  RES 


Maj. In. Totals  ...1(4  (73  (7  1((  24  10  2  34  .27( 

★  Went  2-far-S  in  Blue  Jays'  6-4  win  vs.  Yankees. 
6-19-79. 

★  le  19  juln  1979,  il  skia  les  Blue  Jays  k  battre  las 


en  frappant  2  coups  sOn  an  5  presences 


Height:  5'11"  Weight:  180  8atS:8oth  Throws:  Right  Signed  lndrans-1974,  as  Free  Agent 
Acquired:  Trade.  Indians,  12-6-78  Born:  3-6-57.  Santo  Domingo.  D.R.  Home:  S.P  de  Macons,  D  R. 


SHORTSTOP 

ARRiT-COURT 


Alfredo  Griffin  BLUE  JAYS 


Year 

Club 

6 

AB 

R 

H 

28 

3B 

HR 

RBI 

AVG 

1974 

Sara.  Indians 

49 

158 

17 

41 

1 

0 

0 

11 

.259 

1975 

San  lose 

124 

358 

42 

82 

4 

3 

0 

25 

.228 

1916 

San  lose 

64 

224 

40 

58 

3 

1 

0 

17 

259 

1976 

Williamsport 

58 

200 

22 

55 

3 

0 

0 

17 

.275 

1976 

Toledo 

22 

88 

5 

IS 

7 

1 

0 

6 

.216 

1976 

Indians 

12 

4 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

.250 

1977 

Toledo 

125 

457 

60 

114 

14 

5 

1 

32 

.249 

1977 

Indians 

14 

41 

5 

6 

1 

0 

0 

3 

.146 

1978 

Portland 

133 

474 

82 

138 

22 

10 

5 

40 

.281 

1978 

Indians 

5 

4 

1 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

500 

1979 

Blue  lays 

153 

824 

81 

179 

22 

10 

2 

31 

.207 
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Sometimes  charts  use  abbreviations  we  may  not  understand.  See  if  you  can  match  the  abbreviations  with 
the  list  of  meanings  below.  Write  the  abbreviation  on  the  line  following  the  meaning. 


saves  . 

number  of  runs  made . 

home  runs  hit . 

number  of  hits  made . 

number  of  games  played . 

. .  .  .  strike- outs . 

times  at  bat . 

doubles . 

runs  batted  in  . . 

triples . 

average  number  of  hits . 

base  on  balls . 

The  batting  average  of  a  player  is  found  by  dividing  the  player’s  number  of  hits  by  the  number  of  times  he 

was  at  bat.  To  find  out  Griffin’s  batting  average  for  1979,  you  would  divide . by 

. What  would  the  batting  average  be  for  a  player  who  made  163  hits  and  was  at  bat 


585  times  in  the  baseball  season? . 

. Why  might  Scott  Sanderson’s  chart  be  different 

from  the  other  player’s?  . 

Match  the  pitching  abbreviations  with  the  meanings  below. 


games  played . 

shutouts  . 

innings  pitched . 

strike-outs . 

earned  mn  average . 

earned  runs . 

games  started . 

runs . 

completed  games . 

games  started . 

USING  STUDY  SKILLS 
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Baseball  cards  contain  general  information  about  the  players  as  well.  Use  the  information  on  the  cards  to 
answer  the  following  questions: 

In  which  year  did  Sanderson  pitch  the  most  complete  games?  . 

In  how  many  major  leagues  did  Sanderson  play? . What  information  on  the  card 

tells  you  this?  . 

Which  player  was  traded  to  join  the  Blue  Jays?  . 

How  old  was  Alfredo  Griffin  when  he  started  playing  minor  league  baseball?  . 

Which  player  started  playing  baseball  (in  either  a  major  or  minor  league)  at  a  younger  age? 


In  which  year  did  Griffin  have  the  best  batting  average? 


Which  of  the  players  is  a  switch-hitter? 


USING  STUDY  SKILLS 
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How  to  be  a  catcher 


The  catcher  is  the  only  player  on  the  team  who  can  see  the  full  diamond  at  all  times.  In  position  behind  the 
plate  he  or  she  sees  what  is  going  on  all  over  the  field.  The  catcher  gives  signals,  and  encourages  the  team 
players.  The  catcher  puts  life  into  the  game.  For  all  these  reasons  he  or  she  is  known  as  the  ‘spark  plug’  of 
the  team. 

A  catcher’s  duties 

1.  A  catcher  must  study  the  weak  and  strong  points  of  the  batters  from  the  opposing  team.  To  size 
up  the  hitters  as  they  step  up  to  bat  the  catcher  thinks  about  these  questions: 

Does  the  batter  crowd  the  plate  or  stand  away  from  it? 

Does  he  /  she  use  an  open,  crouched,  or  closed  stance? 

Does  he  /  she  always  swing  at  the  first  ball? 

Is  he  /  she  a  good  bunter? 

Is  he  /  she  a  fast  runner? 

Does  he  /  she  usually  hit  long  balls? 

Toward  what  side  of  the  field  does  he  /  she  hit? 

2.  The  catcher  must  give  the  pitcher  a  sign  or  signal  before  every  throw.  This  sign  tells  the  pitcher 
what  kind  of  ball  to  pitch. 

One  finger  may  mean  —  Throw  a  fast  ball. 

Two  fingers  —  Throw  a  slow  ball. 

Three  fingers  —  Throw  a  curve  ball. 

Four  fingers  —  A  pitch-out  ball  to  catch  the  runner  on  base. 

A  fist  —  Throw  a  low  fast  ball. 

When  practising,  catchers  should  make  their  signs  simple  and  easy  to  understand.  From  time  to 
time  they  should  change  their  signs. 

3.  The  catcher  must  give  the  pitcher  a  good  steady  target  toward  which  to  throw.  He  does  this  by 
holding  his  free  hand  behind  his  glove  hand. 

4.  He  /  she  must  catch  fly  balls  and  pop-up  balls  hit  in  the  catching  area. 

5.  He /she  must  cover  home  plate  to  keep  a  player  from  scoring.  Throws  to  home  plate  may  come 
from  any  part  of  the  field. 

6.  A  catcher  must  be  ready  to  pick  up  bunted  balls  hit  in  front  of  the  plate. 

7.  Catchers  must  back  up  first  or  third  base  for  throws  coming  from  the  outfield,  but  only  when 
home  plate  is  covered. 

8.  They  must  be  alert  to  pick  off  the  bases. 

9.  They  must  prevent  players  from  stealing  bases. 

10.  They  must  be  ready  to  throw  for  a  force-out. 
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1 .  Why  do  catchers  need  to  change  their  signs  from  time  to  time? 


2.  Why  is  it  important  for  the  catcher  to  size  up  hitters  well  as  they  come  up  to  bat? 


3.  Is  the  position  of  catcher  a  dangerous  position?  Explain  your  answer. 


4.  Would  you  rather  be  a  pitcher  or  a  catcher?  Why? 


5.  Work  with  a  partner.  Make  sure  that  one  of  you  has  some  knowledge  about  baseball.  If  you  have  time, 
find  information  about  catchers  from  the  newspapers.  Choose  one,  or  discuss  one  you  know  of,  and 
decide  what  makes  him  or  her  a  good  catcher.  Write  a  brief  paragraph  explaining  why  you  think  he  or 
she  is  a  good  catcher.  Try  to  include  at  least  one  specific  example  of  when  your  catcher  developed  a 
good  play. 


MAKING  JUDGMENTS 
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Baseball  talk 


For  the  three  questions  below  choose  the  correct  answer  from  the  following:  drafted,  traded,  free  agent. 

1.  What  name  is  given  to  the  transaction  if  a  player  has  no  choice  but  must  go  with  the  team  which  bids 
the  most  for  him  /  her? 


2.  If  no  money  changes  hands  when  a  team  acquires  a  new  player,  what  is  that  transaction  called? 


3.  If  a  player  is  able  to  negotiate  for  the  highest  contract  available  when  the  present  contract  is  up,  that 

player  is  considered  a . 

Look  at  the  following  pictures.  They  illustrate  the  literal  meaning  of  some  baseball  expressions.  Write  on 
the  line  under  each  picture  the  baseball  expression  it  illustrates. 


2 
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The  fans 


Jack  Brehl  is  a  feature  writer  for  the  Toronto  Star  and  has  been  a  baseball  ‘nut’  for  more  than  40  years.  Here 
are  his  impressions  of  watching  the  Toronto  Blue  Jays  in  their  first  season. 


I  wish  I  could  remember  his  name.  Looking  back, 
there  it  all  was,  in  one  small  incident,  there  on 
opening  day,  while  the  snow  blew  and  more  than 
40  000  of  us  happy  frozen  lunatics  welcomed 
big-time  baseball. 

He  flung  himself  straight  out  and  tumbled  over 
three  seats,  trying  to  get  a  foul  ball,  before  he 
sprawled  out  on  the  concrete  aisle. 

There  couldn’t  be  so  much  as  a  coffee  spilled  that 
day  at  Exhibition  Stadium  without  a  reporter 
being  around  to  take  note  of  it.  I  wandered  over 
to  see  how  he  was. 

He  was  in  his  late  teens,  red-headed  under  his 
toque.  He’d  scraped  his  arm,  he  said,  and 
whacked  his  head,  and  he  was  sure  he  had 
bruised  ribs. 

"I  guess  you  won’t  do  that  again,”  I  said. 

"You’re  darned  right  I  won’t,”  he  said.  "Next  time 
I  will  catch  it.” 

We  were  the  big  story  of  the  Blue  Jays’  first  year. 

There  were  so  many  of  us,  maybe  1.8  million  or 
more  by  season’s  end,  more  than  any  expansion 
team  ever. 

And  persistent.  It  snowed  on  us;  it  rained  on  us;  it 
blew  cold  drafts  on  us.  And  one  night  we  even  sat 
in  the  fog. 

But  there  we  were,  night  after  night. 


On  Opening  Day,  there  was  Bill  Bell  who  was 
able  to  tell  reporters  about  taking  the  ferry  to 
games  on  the  Island,  more  than  half  a  century 
ago.  The  25  cent  fare  included  admission  to  the 
game.  And  remembering  graceful  Charlie 
Gehringer,  gliding  around  second  base. 

He  only  left  that  wet  and  cold  opening  game  in 
the  late  innings  because  he  had  to  get 
something  to  eat  and  make  his  connections  to 
be  at  the  hockey  game  that  night.  Bill  was  89 
years  old. 

There  are  people  who  laugh  at  us,  for  cheering 
foul  balls  and  catches  in  the  stands,  for 
applauding  the  ball  boy,  for  getting  excited 
about  routine  plays.  Well,  let  them  snigger. 

There  are  also  people  like  Bob  Millar,  who 
umpires  sandlot  fastball  games  around  Toronto 
and  who  says  it  is  a  pleasure  to  go  to  Blue  Jay 
games  BECAUSE  of  the  fans:  "They  are  like 
Toronto  fans  in  most  sports;  they  are  willing  to 
cheer  good  plays  by  opposing  players;  there  is 
none  of  the  nastiness  you  see  sometimes  in 
other  cities.” 

It  was  a  special  time,  with  a  strange  innocence, 
the  sense  that  we  were  sharing  something  that 
would  never  happen  again,  this  first  year, 
something  like  the  magic  of  the  only 
Canada-held  Olympics. 


1.  Give  three  reasons  why  fans  are  important  to  sporting  events  like  baseball. 
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2.  Bob  Miller  told  Jack  Brehl  that  Toronto  fans  cheer  good  plays  by  the  opposing  teams.  Is  his  statement  a 
fact  or  an  opinion?  Explain  your  answer. 


3.  What  sort  of  fan  are  you?  . 

Is  your  answer  fact  or  opinion? . 

4.  According  to  the  article  what  were  three  characteristics  of  the  Blue  Jays’  fans?  Find  details  to  support 
your  answers. 


5.  How  do  you  know  there  were  a  great  number  of  reporters  at  the  game? 


6.  Why  were  the  fans  the  '  ‘big  story’  ’  of  the  Blue  Jays’  first  year? 


7.  Why  were  reporters  taking  note  of  ’  ‘every  detail’ '  of  opening  day  of  the  Blue  Jays’  first  season? 


MAKING  JUDGMENTS 


8.  “It  snowed  on  us  ...  we  even  sat  in  the  fog.  ’  ’  Would  you  do  this?  Do  you  think  it  was  a  silly  or 
worthwhile  thing  to  do? 


9.  What  sports  event  have  you  recently  attended  or  watched  on  televison?  Write  a  brief  news  report 
describing  the  behavior  of  the  fans  and  your  opinion  of  it. 
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Long  ball 

Many  variations  of  the  game  of  baseball  have  been  thought  up  by  both  young  and  old  people.  Here  is  one. 

Long  ball 

Playground  or  gymnasium. 

Establish  a  playing  field  with  a  home  base  (H),  pitcher’s  box  (PB)  and  long  base  (LB),  as  in  the 
diagram  below. 


The  long  base  (LB)  may  be  a  gymnasium  mat,  or  a  marked-out  area,  one  by  two  metres.  Two  teams  of 
three  to  ten  players  may  play.  Every  hit  is  a  fair  hit,  even  though  it  may  be  nothing  more  than  a  foul 
tip.  When  the  batter  hits  the  ball  he  or  she  must  run  to  the  long  base,  and  may  either  remain  there  or 
return  to  home  base.  Several  players  may  occupy  the  long  base  at  once,  provided  there  is  one  player 
at  bat.  When  there  is  more  than  one  player  on  the  base,  all  may  return  to  home  base  on  a  hit.  A  run  is 
scored  for  each  base  runner  who  reaches  home  safely.  Once  a  base  runner  leaves  the  long  base  he  or 
she  cannot  return  unless  a  fly  ball  is  caught. 

A  batter  remains  at  home  base  until  he  / she  hits  the  ball.  A  runner  is  out  when, 

1 .  a  fly  ball  hit  by  him  or  her  is  caught 

2.  when  the  ball  is  thrown  to  the  base  holder  and  held  by  him  or  her  with  one  foot  on  the  base  (either 
home  base  or  long  base) 

3.  when  he  or  she  is  tagged  off  base  by  the  ball  held  by  an  opposing  team  member 

4.  when  he  or  she  is  hit  when  off  base  by  a  ball  thrown  by  an  opposing  team  member 

How  many  metres  does  a  player  need  to  mn  in  order  to  score  a  point?  . 

Why  is  this  a  good  game  for  an  entire  class  with  students  of  varying  abilities  to  play? 


Make  up  a  game  which  is  another  variation  of  baseball.  You  might  think  of  varying  things  such  as  the 
pitching  rules,  batting  rules,  number  of  bases,  number  of  outs,  number  of  people  on  base.  How  many 
players  are  needed?  What  is  the  object  of  the  game?  Write  out  the  rules  and  draw  an  illustration  of  the 
playing  field  on  a  separate  piece  of  paper.  Make  sure  your  rules  follow  a  logical  sequence.  Give  your  rules 
to  a  classmate.  Do  they  make  sense  to  him  or  her?  After  your  classmate  has  read  your  rules,  cut  the  rules 
into  separate  strips  and  see  if  your  classmate  can  put  them  in  the  correct  order.  If  not,  check  your  rules 
again.  Did  you  leave  an  important  point  out,  or  put  an  irrelevant  point  in? 
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Food  for  thought 
Fuel  for  the  body 


There  are  40  to  50  nutrients  important  in  human  nutrition.  They  help  keep  our  bodies  strong  and  fight 
disease.  Many  of  these  nutrients  are  found  in  the  following  groups: 

Carbohydrates,  sugars,  and  starches 

Fibre 

Fats 

Protein 

Vitamins 

Each  nutrient  has  a  special  function  and  can  be  found  in  a  variety  of  foods.  For  example,  carbohydrates, 
sugars,  and  starches  provide  us  with  energy  and  can  be  found  in  breads,  cereals,  potatoes,  and  com. 

Fibre  gives  healthy  gums  and  clean  teeth  and  can  be  found  in  raw  fruits  and  vegetables,  and  whole  grain 
cereal. 

Fats  supply  a  large  amount  of  energy  in  a  small  amount  of  food.  They  help  to  keep  the  skm  smooth  and 
healthy.  They  also  carry  vitamins  A,  D,  E,  and  K.  Vegetable  oils,  egg  yolks,  cheese,  butter,  margarine,  and 
mayonnaise  all  contain  fats. 

Vitamins  are  chemicals  that  our  bodies  need  to  stay  healthy.  There  are  six  kinds  of  vitamins.  Scientists  call 
them  A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  and  K.  Vitamin  B  is  really  a  group  of  vitamins. 

Vitamin  A,  found  in  carrots,  milk,  and  eggs  is  needed  for  healthy  skin. 

Vitamin  B,  a  group  of  more  than  15  vitamins,  found  in  fish,  eggs,  cereal,  bread,  and  meat,  is  important 
to  the  nervous  system. 

Vitamin  C  is  found  in  fresh  fruit  and  vegetables.  It  helps  us  to  resist  colds. 

Sunshine  is  a  good  source  of  Vitamin  D.  We  need  it  for  strong  bones  and  teeth. 

Vitamin  E,  found  in  wheat  germ  and  green  vegetables,  helps  to  build  good  muscles. 

Vitamin  K,  found  in  vegetables  and  pork  liver,  is  good  for  the  blood. 

Protein  builds  and  repairs  the  body  tissues.  It  helps  form  antibodies  in  the  blood  which  fight  infection.  It 
also  supplies  energy.  Meat,  fish,  poultry,  eggs,  cheese,  milk,  yogurt,  dried  peas  and  beans,  peanut  butter, 
nuts,  cereals,  and  breads  contain  protein. 

On  a  separate  piece  of  paper,  arrange  the  above  information  in  a  chart  as  shown  below. 


Key  Nutrients 

Function 

Food  Sources 

On  another  piece  of  paper,  prepare  a  menu  for  three  meals  in  one  day  that  include  as  many  nutrients  as 
possible.  Label  the  nutrient  that  is  contained  in  each  food  item. 
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Which  meaning  fits? 

You  know  that  many  words  in  the  English  language  have  more  than  one  meaning.  When  you  look  up  an 
unfamiliar  word  in  a  dictionary,  you  must  decide  which  one  of  its  meanings  the  word  has  in  the  sentence 
in  which  you  found  it. 

Look  at  the  words  on  the  next  page.  You  will  see  that  there  are  several  meanings  given  for  each  word. 
Which  meanings  for  each  word  are  new  to  you? 

These  words  are  used  in  the  sentences  below.  You  must  decide  which  meaning  the  underlined  word  has 
in  the  sentence,  and  then  put  the  number  of  that  meaning  in  the  space  after  the  sentence.  The  first  one 
has  been  done  for  you. 

o 

1 .  It  is  a  good  idea  to  cultivate  your  garden  with  a  hoe  once  a  week.  . .  . . 

2.  ‘  That  dress  is  too  fussy  to  wear  to  school !  ’  ’  exclaimed  her  mother . 

3.  Wrap  the  potato  m  foil  before  placing  it  in  the  hot  oven . 

4.  The  frightened  horses  milled  about  excitedly  in  the  corral.  .  . . 

5.  While  the  maple  syrup  boiled,  Jim  skimmed  off  the  scum  forming  on  top . 

6.  All  the  farmers  brought  their  wheat  here  to  be  milled  into  flour . 

7.  Well,  that  ice-cold  milk  really  quenched  my  thirst !  . 

8.  When  the  children  saw  the  green  scum  on  the  pond,  they  decided  not  to  go  swimming  after  all . 

9.  All  of  the  fertile  land  of  this  country  is  cultivated  to  produce  food  for  the  large  population . 

10.  The  clever  detective  foiled  the  criminals’  scheme . 

1 1 .  We  stopped  to  visit  an  old  water-powered  grain  mill  on  our  trip . 

12.  The  empty  boat  was  found  on  the  strand . 

13.  When  the  restaurant  customer  found  a  strand  of  hair  in  his  food,  he  became  very  angry  with  the  waiter. 

14.  Because  of  fire  warnings,  we  quenched  our  campfire  as  soon  as  we  had  dinner . 
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15.  It  takes  time,  thought,  and  effort  to  cultivate  one’s  mind 


fussy —  1.  never  satisfied 
2.  elaborately  made 


scum  —  1 

2. 

3. 


a  surface  film  formed  when  certain 
liquids  are  boiled 

the  layer  of  algae  or  other  matter  that 
floats  on  the  top  of  still  water 
low,  worthless  people 


foil  —  1 .  outwit;  prevent  from  carrying  out  plans 

2.  metal  made  into  a  very  thin  sheet 

3.  a  long,  narrow  sword  with  a  knob  or 
button  on  its  point  to  prevent  injury, 
used  in  fencing 


quench  —  1 .  put  an  end  to;  stop 
2.  put  out,  drown  out 


cultivate  —  1 


2. 

3. 

4. 


prepare  and  use  land  to  raise 

crops  by  ploughing  it,  planting 

seeds,  and  taking  care  of  the 

growmg  crops 

loosen  the  ground  around 

growing  plants 

improve,  develop 

seek  to  win  the  good  will  of 


strand  —  1 


2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 


one  of  the  threads,  strings,  or  wires 
that  are  twisted  together  to  make  a 
rope 

a  thread  or  string 
run  aground 

bring  or  come  into  a  helpless 
situation 
a  shore 


mill— 1 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 


machine  for  grinding  com,  wheat,  or 
other  substance  into  flour  or  meal 
the  building  containing  such  a  machine 
grind  gram  into  flour  or  meal 
a  building  where  manufacturing  is 
done 

move  about  m  a  circle  m  a  confused 
way 
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It’s  all  in  the  label 


The  label  on  a  product  is  an  important  means  of  communication  between  a  manufacturer  and  a  consumer. 
Labels  should  answer  all  the  important  questions  a  buyer  has  about  the  product.  In  Canada  there  are  two 
types  of  labels.  One  type  is  required  by  law.  The  other  is  a  type  that  the  manufacturer  chooses  to  use.  Read 
some  of  the  labelling  laws  made  to  protect  and  inform  Canadian  consumers.  The  Department  of  Consumer 
and  Corporate  Affairs  is  responsible  for  these. 

The  Consumer  Packaging  and  Labelling  Act  makes  sure  that: 

1.  prepackaged  goods  are  clearly  labelled  as  to  contents  and  net  quantity, 

2.  containers  are  made  in  standard  sizes  when  use  of  an  unnecessary  number  of  sizes  might  confuse 
the  consumer, 

3.  attempts  to  mislead  or  defraud  the  consumer  by  the  way  products  are  packed  and  labelled  are 
being  controlled. 


The  Hazardous  Products  Act  makes  sure  that: 

1 .  household  chemical  products  carry  labels  with  both  symbols  and  words  to  warn  of  their  possible 
dangers,  i.e.  “poison,”  “flammable,”  “explosive”  or  “corrosive.” 


Grape  Nuts  Cereal 

In  what  two  ways  does  this  cereal  follow  the  requirements  of  the  packaging  and  labelling  laws? 

1 . . . 

2 . 

What  are  two  pieces  of  information  the  manufacturer  included  that  are  not  required  by  law? 

1 . 

2 . 

Why  are  people  interested  to  learn  the  nutritional  value  per  serving? 
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1  IRON,  NIACINAMIDE,  ' 
RIBOFLAVIN  &  THIAMINE 

ENRICHIE 

OE 

.  FER.DE  NIACINAMIDE, . 
L  DE  RIBOFLAVINE  ) 
H.ET  DE  THIAMINE 


PUSH  IN 
AND  PULL  UP 
ENFONCEZ  ET 
TIREZ  VERS 
LE  HAUT 

_  Post 

grape-nuts 


Grape-Nuts  is  the  crunchy  cereal 
with  a  nut  like  taste  made  from 
whole  wheat  and  malted  barley. 
These  grain  ingredients  provide 
a  good  source  of  fibre  and  food 
energy.  Grape-Nuts  are  enriched 
with  vitamins  and  iron.  Make 
Grape-Nuts  part  of  your  good 
breakfast. 

For  great  tasting  Post  Cereal 
Recipes,  write: 

General  Foods  Kitchens 
P.0  Box  4019,  Station  "A' 
Toronto,  Ontario  M5W  1J6 


INGREDIENTS:  WHOLE  WHEAT, 
MALTED  BARLEY,  SALT,  YEAST, 
CAR80HYDRASE,  REDUCED 
IRON  (IRON  21.2  mg/100  g), 
NIACINAMIDE  (21.2  mg/100  g), 
RIBOFLAVIN  (VITAMIN  Bz 
3.5  mg/100  g),  THIAMINE 
MONONITRATE  (VITAMIN  Bi 
2.1  mg/100  g|. 


TYPICAL  NUTRIENT 
VALUE  PER  SERVING 
FOOD  ENERGY  102  CALORIES 
PROTEIN  3.4  b 

FAT  0.1  g 

TOTAL 

CARBOHYDRATES  23.3  g 

SUGARS**  2.8  g 

STARCH  AND  OTHER 
CARBOHYDRATES  16.9  g 

DIETARY  FIBRE  3.6  g 

* ‘derived  from  grain  ingredients 

VITAMINS  AND  MINERALS 
PER  SERVING 


THIAMINE 

(VITAMIN  B,j 

0.6  mg 

RIBOFLAVIN 

(VITAMIN  Be) 

1.0  mg 

NIACINAMIDE 

6.0  mg 

IRON 

6.0  mg 

SERVING  SIZE 

28  g  =  1  cz  =  Vs  cup 


PROTEIN  11.9  g/100  g; 
FAT  0  5  g/100  g; 
CARBOHYDRATES 
82.1  g/100  g; 
FOOD  ENERGY 
360  CALORIES/IOOg. 


Made  in  Canada 
*  Reg'd  Trade  Marks  of 
GENERAL  FOODS,  LIMITED 
2200  YONGE  STREET 
TORONTO  •  ONTARIO 


CEREAL/ CER^ALE 


375g  13.2oz 


WHOLE  WHEAT 
%  &  BARLEY  CEREAL 

LA&CEREALE  FAITE  DE 
ILElcNTIER  ET  D’ORGE 


GENERAL 

FOODS 


Post  Grape-Nuts,  registered  trademark  of  General  Foods  Inc. 
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Javex  Bleach 

In  what  way  does  the  label  on  the  Javex  container  follow  the  law? 


In  what  two  ways  does  it  warn  of  the  dangerous  nature  of  Javex? 

1 . 

2 . 

Look  carefully  at  the  First  Aid  Treatment  to  be  followed  if  someone  should  swallow  some  Javex.  List 
the  steps  showing  what  you  would  do. 

If  splashed  on  skin . 

If  swallowed . 

Why  is  the  information  on  the  labels  written  in  both  French  and  English? 


The  address  of  the  manufacturer  is  included  on  both  labels.  Why  might  people  want  to  have  this 
information? 


A  series  of  straight  lines 


595732 


is  supplied  at  the  bottom  of  the  Javex  label.  What  information  do  these 


lines  give?  If  you  don’t  know,  do  some  research  to  find  out.  Answer  the  following  questions: 


1 .  What  kinds  of  information  do  the  lines  give? 


2.  Who  uses  this  information?  . 

Share  your  findings  with  others. 
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1  cup  =  250  mL  Une  tasse  =  250  mL 

;e  Javex  all  around  the  house  iavex  est  utile  dans  toute  la  maison! 
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Food  from  the  forest 


Look  back  at  the  story,  ‘ 'Food  from  the  Forest,”  on  pages  64-71,  then  answer  the  questions  below. 

Mary  showed  Pierre  and  Celeste  how  to  make  flour.  Re-read  the  appropriate  section  and  write  Mary’s 
recipe  for  making  flour. 


The  mam  idea  of  a  sentence  is  sometimes  not  expressed  directly  in  the  sentence.  We  must  then  figure  out 
what  the  author  is  really  trying  to  say. 

Choose  the  response  you  feel  best  expresses  the  mam  idea  suggested  in  each  of  the  sentences  below. 

1 .  To  Mary’s  relief,  there  was  no  ridicule  from  the  twins. 

a.  Mary  didn’t  expect  ridicule  from  the  twins. 

b.  The  twins  were  relieved. 

c.  Mary  had  expected  ridicule  from  the  twins. 

2.  Not  a  kernel  is  left  from  last  summer’s  miserable  crops. 

a.  It  had  been  a  difficult  wmter. 

b.  They  ate  too  much. 

c.  The  harvest  had  been  poor. 

3.  They  lost  no  time  in  roasting  these  in  the  fires. 

a.  They  spent  a  long  time  roasting  them. 

b.  They  roasted  them  right  away. 

c.  They  didn’t  have  enough  time  to  roast  them. 
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4.  It  is  a  long  time  since  I  smelled  anything  so  good. 

a.  The  food  smelled  delicious. 

b.  They  hadn’t  had  good  food  to  eat  for  a  long  time. 

c.  He  hadn’t  been  able  to  smell  anything  for  a  long  time. 

5.  Pierre  and  Celeste  looked  on  with  thinly-veiled  amusement. 

a.  They  could  hardly  conceal  their  desire  to  laugh. 

b.  They  laughed  out  loud. 

c.  They  couldn’t  see  very  clearly  what  Mary  was  doing. 


In  the  following  columns  are  main  ideas  and  details  taken  from  the  story.  Two  of  the  mam  ideas  are 
missing.  Write  them  on  the  lines.  Refer  to  the  story  if  necessary.  Match  the  groups  of  details  in  Column  A 
with  the  main  ideas  presented  in  Column  B. 


Column  A 
Details 

1 .  _  wore  her  buckskm  leggings  and 

brought  with  her  the  family  hoe  and 
three  wooden  buckets  filled  with 
sphagnum  moss 

2.  _  marked  trees  on  their  way 

3.  _  didn’t  show  any  of  her  feelmgs  of 

uncertainty 

4.  _  spared  the  first  turtle 

5.  _  asked  the  Great  Mamtou  for  help 


Column  B 
Mam  Ideas 

a)  Mary  respected  and  followed  the  beliefs  of 
her  ancestors 

b)  . 


c)  Mary  came  well  prepared  to  lead  the  children 
to  Hoople  Creek 

d)  Mary  acted  firmly  using  her  Delaware 
traming 


e) 
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The  visitor 


Ylis,  who  is  from  another  planet  arrives  on  Earth  in  his  family’s  new  saucer  quite  by  accident.  The  first 
person  to  see  him  is  Allan  who  welcomes  Ylis  and  shakes  hands  with  him.  Ylis  feels  very  uneasy,  but  finds 
that  there  is  something  so  pleasant  about  Allan’s  ‘  'parted  lips  showing  two  rows  of  white  things  going  far 
back  into  his  mouth’  ’  that  he  accepts  the  greeting.  Allan  calls  his  sister  Maggie  to  come  meet  Ylis. 

Both  Earth  creatures  made  the  lip-stretching  face  again,  and  Ylis  decided  it  was  silly  not  to  trust 
them.  Ylis  stretched  his  own  lips  again  and  followed  the  two  Earth  creatures  down  a  path  close  to  the 
edge  of  the  water.  They  walked  between  some  strange  things  that  grew  on  rods  and  that  had  a 
delightful  smell. 

Soon  they  reached  the  white  building  that  overlooked  the  water,  and  the  Earth  creatures  led  Ylis  to  a 
small  area  of  flat  stones.  There  were  some  brightly  colored  seats  around  a  big  piece  of  furniture.  Some 
blue  material  covered  it,  and  on  top  were  many  objects.  One  tall  thing  that  had  a  long  cord  attached 
to  it  was  making  a  put-put  sound  like  a  tiny  motor. 

“Sit  down,”  said  Allan,  pointing  to  one  of  the  seats.  “You  must  be  tired  after  your  trip.” 

Ylis  sat  down,  and  the  smaller  Earth  person  moved  a  round  object  and  some  metal  things  in  front  of 
him.  Beside  the  round  object  she  put  a  folded  piece  of  blue  material. 

Ylis  looked  at  the  objects  and  suddenly  remembered  something  he  had  once  read.  Ylis  was  only  a 
three-hundred-year-old  boy,  but  he  had  read  a  great  many  stones.  One  of  the  stories  had  been  about 
food  —  not  the  perfectly  balanced  chemical  compound  that  he  and  his  people  now  took  in  pill  form, 
but  food  made  from  things  that  grew.  Even  on  his  own  planet  long,  long  ago,  food  had  once  been 
eaten.  And  Ylis  knew  that  the  planet  Earth  was  far,  far  behind  his  own  in  scientific  achievement.  So 
all  this  —  the  round  objects,  the  metal  things,  and  the  thing  going  put-put  —  must  have  something  to 
do  with  eating  food. 

Just  then  Ylis  realized  that  the  put-put  thing  was  sending  out  a  delicious  smell.  The  girl  poured  brown 
liquid  from  the  put- put  thing  into  small  objects  with  handles. 

‘  'Do  you  take  cream  and  sugar?”  she  asked. 

Ylis  didn’t  want  her  to  know  that  he  didn’t  understand,  so  he  nodded.  She  poured  a  little  white  liquid 
into  the  brown  stuff  and  then  dropped  in  two  white  cubes.  Allan  stirred  his  liquid,  so  Ylis  did  the 
same.  Allan  raised  the  object  to  his  mouth.  Ylis  did,  too.  The  liquid  was  hot  and  delicious.  He  wanted 
to  drink  it  all  at  once.  But  he  tried  not  to  act  greedy. 

There  were  two  other  objects  that  had  cords  attached  like  the  put-put  thing.  One  object  had  a  lever, 
and  Allan  put  some  white  squares  into  it.  From  the  other  object  came  sizzling  sounds  and  a  most 
marvellous  smell.  It  was  different  from  anything  Ylis  had  ever  known  in  his  lifetime. 

Allan  said,  ‘Ylis,  let  me  fill  your  plate.  ’  ’  He  speared  several  sizzling  strips  and  scooped  up  some  fluffy, 
yellow  stuff  and  put  them  on  the  plate.  Then  he  set  it  in  front  of  Ylis. 
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Suddenly  the  object  with  the  lever  gave  a  loud  click,  and  the  white  squares  popped  up.  But  now  they 
were  brown.  Maggie  spread  them  with  some  soft,  yellow  stuff  and  put  them  on  a  smaller  plate. 

While  Allan  put  more  squares  into  the  levered  thing,  Ylis  put  one  of  the  sizzling  strips  into  his  mouth. 
It  tasted  wonderful.  Greed  over  food  was  unknown  on  his  own  planet  —  why  be  greedy  over  pills?  But 
now  Ylis  felt  that  he  could  go  on  eating  for  the  next  hundred  years. 

“More?"  Allan  asked  him. 

He  took  Ylis’  plate  and  gave  him  more  of  the  sizzling  strips.  Ylis  had  his  plate  filled  four  times  before 
he  finally  stopped  eating.  He  knew  he  ought  to  be  starting  back.  But  the  thought  saddened  him.  He 
wanted  to  go  home,  of  course.  And  yet,  he  wondered  — 

Agnes  Ridgway 


How  does  Ylis  describe  these  everyday  items?  Use  the  words  from  the  text  in  your  answers. 

smile . 

tablecloth . 

scrambled  eggs . 

toast  . 

toaster  . 

coffee  maker  . 

How  do  you  think  Ylis  would  describe  the  following  items?  Write  a  space  person’s  definition  for  each  one. 

bicycle  . 

dog  . 

toothbrush  . 

How  did  Ylis  know  that  what  he  was  eating  was  called  food? 


How  would  you  complete  the  last  sentence  in  the  story  excerpt,  '  ‘And  yet,  he  wondered 
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If  once  you  have  slept  on  an  island 

Call  It  courage 

A  good  writer  describes  the  scenes,  people,  and  action  in  his  or  her  story  in  such  a  way  that  the  story 
comes  alive  for  the  reader.  The  writer  lets  the  reader  know  about  and  share  the  feelings  the  characters  in 
the  story  experience.  A  good  writer  develops  a  plot  that  will  interest  the  reader,  and  uses  language  skilfully. 

As  you  read  the  selection  on  the  following  pages,  decide  whether  or  not  you  think  Armstrong  Sperry  is  a 
good  writer. 

This  selection  is  from  the  book,  Call  It  Courage  by  Armstrong  Sperry.  The  boy  Mafatu  leaves  his  home  on 
one  of  the  islands  of  the  South  Pacific  with  his  dog,  Uri.  Mafatu  is  known  as  a  coward  among  his  people 
because  he  is  afraid  of  the  sea.  Determined  to  prove  himself,  he  sets  out  across  the  ocean  in  a  small  canoe 
with  a  few  supplies.  During  his  difficult  journey,  his  supplies  are  lost  along  with  his  drinking  water  and 
sails.  Badly  sunburned,  exhausted,  and  almost  dead  from  thirst,  Mafatu  finally  sights  land. 

Mafatu  scanned  the  rim  of  the  horizon;  it  looked  as  hard  as  the  cut  edge  of  a  stone.  But  suddenly  the 
boy’s  heart  gave  a  great  leap  and  he  started  forward.  It  couldn't  be!  It  was  a  cloud.  .  .  .  But  the  sky 
was  cloudless.  Far  off  m  the  sea-shimmer  lay  something  that  was  neither  sea  nor  sky.  The  swells, 
lifting  higher,  now  revealed,  now  concealed  it.  That  shadow  on  the  horizon  —  it  was  land !  The  boy 
flung  himself  forward,  shaking  uncontrollably. 

He  seized  Uri  m  his  arms  and  lifted  him  up,  laughing,  crying:  “Uri!  Uri!  It’s  land.  Land!" 

The  dog  sniffed  at  the  air  and  a  little  whimper  broke  from  him. 

What  island  could  this  be?  Was  it  Tahiti,  the  golden  island,  whose  language  was  akm  to  that  of 
Hfkueru?  Or  was  it  perhaps,  one  of  the  terrible  dark  islands  of  the  eaters-of-men? 

Now  the  current  had  a  westward  drift,  and  it  was  to  the  west  that  the  dark  islands  lay.  .  .  . 

1.  In  the  first  paragraph,  how  does  the  author  show  that  Mafatu’s  earlier  despair  is  lifted? 


2.  Note  the  contrast  in  the  feelings  expressed  in  the  first  and  second  sentences.  This  change  is  conveyed 
in  the  boy’s  actions.  Finish  these  sentences. 

In  the  first  sentence  he  . 

In  the  second  sentence  he . 
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3.  Notice  how  the  author  does  not  say  directly,  ‘  ‘He  saw  land  ahead.  ’  ’  List  all  the  ways  m  which  the  author 
builds  up  the  suspense  and  leads  the  reader  to  this  important  discovery  along  with  Mafatu. 


4.  A  simile  is  a  comparison  between  two  thmgs  beginning  with  the  words,  ‘like’  or  ‘as.’  Find  a  simile  in  the 
first  sentence.  Explain  the  simile  in  your  own  words.  Was  the  comparison  a  good  one?  Why  or  why  not? 


The  author  provides  many  details  about  the  approach  to  the  island  and  the  changing  view  of  the  island.  He 
does  this  to  allow  the  reader  to  feel  the  passage  of  time  and  to  emphasize  how  slowly  this  time  is  going  for 
Mafatu.  Skim  the  first  paragraph  of  the  next  part  of  the  story  to  locate  details  of  the  island  which  show  that 
Mafatu  was  coming  ever-closer  to  it. 

All  day,  as  the  canoe  drifted  onward,  the  boy  watched  the  distant  shadow-shape  of  land,  not  daring  to 
take  his  eyes  from  it  lest  it  vanish  into  the  sea.  Hunger  and  thirst  were  lulled  into  forgetfulness.  There 
was  only  this  one  reality,  land  —  escape  from  the  sea.  Weak  as  he  was,  he  still  clung  to  the  thwart,  his 
lips  whispering  a  silent  prayer  of  gratitude.  With  waning  afternoon,  the  island  took  more  distinct  form 
as  the  canoe  drifted  nearer.  It  was  high  and  peaked,  its  valleys  blue-shadowed  against  the  paler  tone 
of  the  sky.  Hour  by  hour,  with  every  lift  of  the  swells,  the  island  rose  higher  and  higher,  filling  Mafatu’s 
soul  with  wonder.  Hikueru,  the  only  land  he  had  ever  seen  was  as  flat  as  his  hand;  but  a  great  single 
peak  crowned  this  strange  island.  Trees  rose  green  and  fair,  tier  upon  tier  of  them,  from  the  shoreline 
into  the  foothills  of  the  purple  mountain.  Uri  had  caught  the  scent  of  the  land  now  and  was  quivering 
with  delight. 

Then  from  far  off  came  the  first  muffled  thunder  of  the  reef:  the  boom  of  the  surf  high-bursting  on  the 
barrier  coral. 

Mafatu  was  powerless  to  guide  his  craft.  He  sensed  that  the  current  had  quickened.  He  could  only 
watch  helplessly  as  the  little  canoe,  swift  as  the  following  gulls,  mshed  to  meet  the  tides  of  the  island 
where  they  met  and  churned  in  a  cross  sea  of  conflict.  Now  across  the  swells  came  a  sound  like  a 
choms  of  ghostly  fishermen  weary  with  their  day’s  toil:  sea  birds,  always  complaining,  never  at  rest; 
while  softer,  yet  rising  above  it  was  another  sound  —  the  voice  of  the  reef  itself,  quieting  with 
sundown,  like  the  reassuring  hush  of  a  mother  to  her  child. 

1 .  What  might  the  “great  single  peak’  ’  be?  Why  do  you  think  so?  . 
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2.  Notice  how  the  author  changes  the  mood  In  the  second  paragraph  by  using  a  reference  to  a  change  in 
the  sound.  What  effect  does  this  have  on  the  reader? . 


3.  Humans  are  powerless  in  the  face  of  nature.  How  does  the  author  show  this? 


4.  In  the  third  paragraph  locate  all  three  similes.  Two  of  the  similes  refer  to  sounds.  Compare  these  two 
sounds.  Which  simile  portrays  the  most  powerful  image  for  you? 


Do  you  think  Mafatu  and  Uri  will  ever  reach  the  island  safely?  Read  the  rest  of  this  excerpt  to  find  out. 

Night  stole  up  from  the  face  of  the  sea,  enveloping  the  world.  There  was  no  moon,  but  the  black  sky 
was  spangled  with  unguessed  millions  of  stars:  other  worlds,  other  suns.  To  the  watching  boy,  with 
land  in  the  offing,  they  seemed  closer  and  more  friendly.  The  bottom  star  of  the  Southern  Cross 
pointed  to  the  end  of  the  world.  ...  A  soft  land  breeze,  heavy  with  a  scent  of  flowers,  wafted  out 
across  the  dark  waters,  tantalizing,  bitter-sweet. 

Weak  with  thirst,  the  boy  drifted  now  into  a  merciful  sleep.  He  stmggled  against  it,  like  a  weary 
swimmer  fighting  a  rip-tide,  but  his  head  drooped  and  his  eyes  closed. 

He  was  aroused  at  midnight  by  a  thunderous  tumult  in  his  ears.  Of  a  sudden  he  felt  the  canoe  under 
him  lifted  and  flung  high  into  the  air.  Then  down  it  crashed  into  splinters  upon  the  reef.  Boy  and  dog 
were  hurled  headlong  into  the  boiling  surf. 

The  shock  of  cold  water  brought  Mafatu  half  back  to  consciousness.  Blindly  he  struck  out,  fighting  for 
survival.  Uri  —  where  was  he?  No  sign  of  the  dog.  The  boy  was  aware  that  the  canoe  must  have  been 
flung  over  the  barrier-reef,  for  here  the  water  was  scarcely  troubled  by  wind  or  tide.  Now  he  was 
swimming,  swimming..  ..Somewhere  ahead  a  strip  of  beach,  salt-white  in  the  darkness,  lured  him 
onward.  His  muscles  did  it  of  themselves.  Only  a  will  to  live.  A  strip  of  sand  white  in  the  night.... He 
caught  the  gleam  of  a  shark’s  belly,  close  at  hand,  but  on  he  swam.  His  unhampered  limbs  moved 
freely  through  the  water. 

Of  a  sudden  there  was  something  solid  beneath  his  feet.  Sand.  Mafatu  stumbled,  staggered,  fell  to 
his  knees  in  the  shallows.  His  lips  moved  in  dry,  soundless  speech.  Lying  there  with  the  water 
rippling  and  breaking  over  him,  he  pulled  himself  half  upright,  swayed  onward.  The  palms,  drooping 
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to  the  edge  of  the  beach,  were  motionless  in  the  night  air.  All  the  world  seemed  to  hold  its  breath  as 
this  boy  climbed  up  out  of  the  sea. 

He  fell  to  the  sand  once  more,  then,  guided  by  he  knew  not  what  impulse,  he  dragged  himself  to  the 
edge  of  the  jungle.  A  murmur  of  water  reached  his  ears,  soft  as  a  chuckle  of  pleasant  laughter.  Water, 
sweet  water.  .  .  .  Down  the  face  of  an  age-worn  rock  a  small  cascade  lost  itself  amid  ferns  and  cool 
mosses.  A  ragged,  strangling  cry  broke  from  Mafatu’s  throat.  He  stood  upright  to  full  height.  Then  he 
crashed  to  the  mossy  bank.  One  cheek  lay  in  the  cool  water. 

The  moon  lifted  above  the  rim  of  the  palms.  It  outlined  in  silver  the  form  of  a  boy  thin  with  hunger, 
naked  as  the  daystar.  It  revealed  a  small  wet  dog,  dragging  himself  across  the  beach  to  his  master’s 
side. 

Mafatu  lay  without  moving.  Before  Uri  drank,  he  touched  the  boy’s  cheek  with  his  hot  muzzle. 

1 .  Once  again  the  author  jolts  the  reader  with  a  change  in  action.  Locate  all  the  effective  action  words  in 
the  fourth  paragraph  describing  Mafatu’s  efforts  to  reach  the  island  after  being  thrust  from  his  canoe. 


2.  What  made  him  aware  he  was  on  the  island-side  of  the  barrier  reef?  . 

3.  How  do  we  know  that  he  behaved  instinctively  after  being  thrown  mto  the  water? 


Locate  and  write  the  sentence  which  implies  that  nature  was  on  Mafatu  s  side. 


4.  Why  does  the  author  have  Uri  touch  the  boy’s  cheek  with  his  hot  muzzle  before  taking  a  drink? 


5.  Does  this  excerpt  make  you  want  to  read  the  rest  of  the  story'?’  Why  or  why  not? 


6.  What  do  you  think  will  happen  next?  Write  the  next  part  of  the  story  on  a  separate  piece  of  paper. 
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What  does  this  word  mean? 


Read  the  following  sentences  from  Call  It  Courage.  Look  at  the  underlined  words  and  phrases  and  the 
words  following  each  sentence.  Circle  the  word  that  means  the  same  as  the  underlined  word  or  phrase.  If 
you  have  difficulty,  read  the  part  of  the  selection  containing  the  underlined  word  or  expression  to  see  if  you 
can  find  clues  to  help  you  understand  its  meaning. 

1 .  Was  it  Tahiti,  the  golden  island,  whose  language  was  akin  to  that  of  Hikueru? 

a.  called 

b.  like 

c.  unlike 

2.  Hunger  and  thirst  were  lulled  mto  forgetfulness. 

a.  quickly  forgotten 

b.  everpresent 

c.  gradually  forgotten 

3.  Weak  as  he  was,  he  still  clung  to  the  thwart,  his  lips  whispering  a  silent  prayer  of  gratitude. 

a.  part  of  the  boat 

b.  prevent  someone  from  doing  something 

c.  hope 

4.  With  waning  afternoon,  the  island  took  more  distinct  form  as  the  canoe  drifted  nearer. 

a.  coming 

b.  fading 

c.  long-lasting 

5.  To  the  watching  boy,  with  land  in  the  offing,  they  seemed  closer  and  more  friendly. 

a.  in  view 

b.  in  the  south 

c.  in  the  ocean 

6.  A  soft  land  breeze,  heavy  with  a  scent  of  flowers,  wafted  out  across  the  dark  waters,  tantalizing, 
bitter-sweet. 

a.  annoying 

b.  revolting 

c.  teasing 

7.  He  was  aroused  at  midnight  by  a  thunderous  tumult  in  his  ears. 

a.  noise 

b.  ocean 

c.  pain 

8.  His  unhampered  limbs  moved  freely  through  the  water. 

a.  heavy 

b.  unhindered 

c.  tired 
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Plateau 


•*  •,.ii 

r* 

*♦» 

ij  *«*»;. 


Canyon 


Mountains 


yuitth  Swamp* 


The  language  of  geography 

Many  tiny  fishing  villages  had  grown  in  the  sheltered  bays. 


After  many  difficulties,  the  explorers  finally  reached  the  peak. 

Do  you  know  the  meaning  of  the  underlined  words  in  the  sentences  above?  These  words  are  geographic 
terms  that  name  various  land  and  water  forms  found  on  the  earth’s  surface.  You  will  often  meet  geographic 
terms  when  you  read  geography,  history,  and  science  material  —  and  even  some  fictional  stories. 

Study  the  diagram  below  that  shows  and  names  some  common  land  and  water  forms. 


Use  the  diagram  to  answer  the  following  questions. 

1  Read  the  definitions  below.  Which  land  or  water  form  on  the  diagram  does  each  definition  refer  to?  Write 
the  name  of  the  correct  geographic  term  in  the  blank  before  the  definition. 

. a  nearly  level  or  gently  rolling  area  of  land 

. a  steep-sided  valley,  usually  cut  by  a  river  through  soft  rock 


I  Mountains 


Plain 


Hills 


Peninsula' 


Island 


Plain 


HUl 


Ocean 


Gulf 
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an  area  of  land  almost  completely  surrounded  by  water 


. a  large  area  of  an  ocean  or  sea  that  extends  into  the  land 

. a  large  plain  that  stands  high  above  the  surrounding  land 

. a  low  area  of  land  usually  found  between  mountains  or  hills 

2.  Give  a  definition  for  three  of  the  following  in  your  own  words:  hills,  island,  lake,  coastline. 


3.  As  a  river  winds  across  the  country,  it  picks  up  many  loose  particles  of  fine  soil  along  its  way.  When 
this  river  empties  into  a  quiet  sea,  it  will  drop  this  load  of  soil  at  its  mouth.  After  many  years  a  fanlike 
deposit  builds  up  at  the  end  of  the  river.  Several  islands  or  a  plain  will  eventually  be  formed  at  the  river's 
mouth. 

This  paragraph  describes  how  a . is  formed. 

4.  How  is  a  canyon  different  from  a  valley?  . . 


5.  How  are  a  plain  and  a  plateau  similar? 


6.  What  is  the  difference  between  a  bay  and  a  gulf? 


On  a  separate  piece  of  paper,  describe  the  area  in  which  you  live.  Use  as  many  geographic  terms  as 
possible. 
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Using  the  atlas 

An  atlas  is  a  book  of  maps.  In  it  you  can  fmd  the  locations  of  towns,  cities,  and  countries  of  the  world,  as 
well  as  other  geographical  information  such  as  physical  features,  population,  and  vegetation. 

The  fastest  and  easiest  way  to  find  the  location  of  a  town  or  city  m  an  atlas  is  to  use  the  index  at  the  back. 
Below  is  a  section  taken  from  a  Canadian  atlas  index. 


Answer  the  following  questions  using  the  index  section  and  key  above. 

1 .  In  which  three  provinces  are  there  towns  named  Iona?  . 


2.  What  is  the  population  of  Irma,  Alta.?  . 

3.  On  which  page  of  the  atlas  will  you  find  the  town  of  Inverness,  N.S.? 

4.  What  province  is  found  on  page  29  of  the  atlas?  . 
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If  you  wanted  to  find  the  location  of  the  town  of  Iona,  P.E.I.,  you  would  first  look  it  up  in  the  index.  When 
you  then  turned  to  page  32,  you  would  find  the  map  on  that  page.  But  how  would  the  information  ‘  ‘D3” 
help  you  find  Iona  on  this  map? 


You  will  notice  that  this  map  of  Prince  Edward  Island  is  in  a  frame  that  is  divided  into  sections.  Across  the 
top  and  bottom  of  the  map,  the  sections  are  given  letter  names,  and  along  the  sides,  the  sections  are  given 
numbers. 

In  order  to  find  D3,  the  location  of  Iona,  you  must  first  locate  sections  D  and  3  on  the  frame.  Put  your  fingers 
on  these  sections  and  move  them  along  the  sections  of  the  map  until  they  meet.  Your  fingers  should  meet 
in  the  box  outlined  in  the  thin  black  line.  Note  that  the  name  of  this  box  is  D3.  Find  Iona  in  this  box  and 
circle  it. 
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Using  the  map  and  the  sections  on  it,  answer  the  questions  below. 

1.  Locate  C3  on  the  map.  Find  and  circle  the  city  of  Charlottetown  in  this  box. 

2.  Locate  A1  on  the  map.  Are  there  any  towns  or  cities  here? 

3.  Name  two  small  islands  found  in  E3 . 

4.  Find  and  circle  Summerside  in  B3. 

5.  Name  two  towns  that  begin  with  the  letter  E  in  A2 . 


6.  Locate  and  circle  Tyne  Valley  in  B2. 

7.  Locate  section  C3  on  the  map.  What  bay  is  found  here? . 

8.  Locate  the  Northumberland  Strait.  What  sections  of  the  map  does  it  pass  through? 


9.  What  is  the  other  large  body  of  water  on  this  map?  Name  the  sections  of  the  map  that  it  runs 

through . 

10.  What  three  areas  is  Prince  Edward  Island  divided  into?  . 


11 .  Name  the  sections  of  the  map  showing  ferry  crossings.  What  province  does  each  one  take  you  to? 


You  are  on  holiday  in  Prince  Edward  Island !  Where  would  you  like  to  go?  Would  you  like  to  see  the 
coastline  or  the  interior?  Would  you  like  to  see  many  towns  and  cities,  or  explore  the  countryside? 

Draw  the  route  you  would  take  in  order  to  see  what  you  want  to  see  in  this  province.  On  a  separate  piece  of 
paper,  list  the  towns  and  cities  you  would  pass  through  on  this  trip.  Give  the  map  sections  for  these  places. 
Compare  your  tour-guide  with  that  of  a  classmate,  and  see  if  you  can  trace  his  or  her  route  through  Prince 
Edward  Island. 
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Things  aren't  always  what 
they  seem . . . 

The  freight  train 

The  slow  freight  train  wriggles  along  the  rail 
With  a  red  caboose  for  a  lashing  tail, 

With  a  one-eyed  engine  for  a  head 
The  slow  freight  follows  the  river  bed. 

He  moves  like  a  snake  that  has  grown  too  fat, 

One  that  has  swallowed  a  frog  and  a  rat; 

But  a  giant  of  snakes  is  the  moving  freight 
And  these  are  some  of  the  things  he  ate: 

A  herd  of  sheep  and  a  hundred  hens 
And  dozens  of  pigs  with  crates  for  pens 
And  horses  and  cows  by  the  sixes  and  tens; 

And  these  are  some  of  the  things  he  drank: 

Oil  and  gasoline  by  the  tank, 

Milk  by  the  gallon  and  cream  by  the  pail  — 

No  wonder  he  moves  at  the  pace  of  a  snail. 

Rowena  Bermet 

1.  To  what  creature  does  the  author  compare  the  train?  . 

2.  What  does  the  poet  mean  when  she  describes  the  things  the  train  "ate” and  "drank”? 
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3.  Pretend  you  are  on  top  of  a  tall  building.  What  do  all  the  objects  below  remind  you  of?  What  do  the  cars 
look  like?  the  people?  the  houses?  Write  a  short  poem  about  an  object  seen  from  above,  describing  it  as 
it  appears  to  you. 
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Eyes  to  see 


How  the  eye  works 

The  image  of  the  object  we  are  looking  at  is  transmitted  through  light  waves  through  the  pupil  to  the 
lens.  The  lens  focusses  the  image  on  the  retina  at  the  back  of  the  eye.  This  image  is  projected  upside 
down  but  the  brain  reverses  it  and  you  therefore  see  it  the  right  side  up.  Your  brain  learned  to  do  this 
when  you  were  a  baby. 

The  retina  is  composed  of  about  50  million  nerve  endings  which  are  directly  connected  to  the  brain. 
Each  nerve  fibre  of  the  retina  is  connected  by  a  nerve  to  the  proper  cells  in  the  brain.  All  these  nerve 
connections  are  gathered  into  a  cable  called  the  optic  nerve  which  goes  to  the  centre  of  the  brain. 
Here  each  nerve  impulse  is  transmitted  farther  back  in  the  brain  where  the  impulse  is  compared  with 
others  that  have  been  stored  m  the  memory  cells,  and  we  finally  recognize  the  object.  This  process 
happens  in  a  split  second. 

The  spot  where  the  cable  of  nerves  leaves  the  retina  is  not  sensitive  to  light,  and  therefore  you  cannot 
see  anything  whose  image  falls  on  it.  This  is  called  a  'blind  spot.’ 

Here  is  a  way  to  find  your  blind  spot.  Look  at  the  picture  of  the  ball  and  bat.  They  are  7.5  cm  apart. 
Hold  the  book  about  30  cm  straight  in  front  of  your  eyes,  close  your  left  eye  and  look  steadily  at  the  ball 
with  your  right  eye.  Now  slowly  move  the  book  toward  you.  As  you  do  so  you  will  come  to  a  point 
where  you  can  no  longer  see  the  bat  because  its  image  is  now  focussed  on  the  spot  where  the  optic 
nerve  leaves  the  eye. 
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1 .  What  is  the  purpose  of  the  lens? 


2.  Why  can  you  not  see  an  image  if  it  is  reflected  on  the  blind  spot? 


3.  What  is  the  fluid  m  the  middle  of  your  eye  called? 


4.  How  is  the  eye  like  a  camera? 


5.  Measure  the  distance  at  which  the  image  of  the  bat  disappeared.  Try  this  with  a  friend.  Did  the  image 
disappear  at  the  same  distance  for  both  of  you? . Why? 


6.  Do  some  research  to  find  out  how  the  eyes  of  a  bee,  a  housefly,  or  a  spider  work. 
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But  what  is  it  really? 


Optical  illusions  are  meant  to  fool  you.  Sometimes  these  illusions  are  concerned  with  color,  sometimes  with 
objects  moving,  and  sometimes  with  spaces  and  lines.  The  illusion  below  deals  with  spaces  and  lines. 

You  can  draw  this  illusion  yourself.  The  design  is  made  entirely  of  straight  lines  but  it  appears  to  have  been 
made  entirely  of  curved  ones.  The  basis  for  the  pattern  is  a  square  in  which  lines  are  drawn  according  to  a 
definite  plan.  The  beautiful  shell  pattern  results  when  the  squares  are  repeated  over  and  over  again.  Read 
the  instructions  carefully  before  beginning  your  doodle.  Then  reread  them  as  you  go  along.  Display  your 
doodle. 


Mark  a  piece  of  paper  into  2.5  cm  squares,  either  by  eye  or  with  a  ruler.  Make  at  least  one  block  of  four 
squares.  Using  a  ruler  or  straight  edge  will  give  you  a  more  perfect  pattern.  Start  at  the  bottom 
left-hand  corner  of  a  square  and  draw  a  line  which  hits  the  upper  edge  of  the  square  about  2  mm  from 
the  upper  left-hand  comer.  The  nearer  to  the  upper  comer  you  draw  this  line  the  more  delicate  your 
final  pattern  will  be. 
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Draw  a  second  line  from  the  end  of  the  first,  across  the  square,  to  hit  the  right-hand  edge  about  2  mm 
from  the  upper  right-hand  corner.  Continue  drawing  straight  lines  in  this  fashion  from  the  end  of  the 
previous  line  and  across  the  square,  always  endmg  about  2  mm  away  from  the  line  you  drew  across 
the  square  on  the  previous  trip.  These  directions  sound  complicated  but  you  will  find  that,  by 
following  the  diagrams  carefully,  you  can  leam  the  trick  in  no  time. 


Start 
block  3 
here 


\ _ Start  block  4  here 

When  four  of  the  squares  are  put  together,  you  can  see  the  shell  pattern  that  gives  the  illusion  of 
curved  lines.  Four  squares  are  enough  to  give  you  the  idea,  but  you  can  fill  a  whole  sheet  of  paper  if 
your  patience  holds  out.  Domg  the  lines  free  hand  is  excellent  training  for  precise  drawing 
movements,  and  using  ink  affords  good  practice  in  the  use  of  a  ruling  pen.  If  the  lines  are  spaced 
exactly  even,  you  will  end  with  a  small  square  in  the  centre  of  each  2.5  cm  block. 

Nelson  F.  Beeler  and  Franklyn  M.  Branley 

Design  an  illusion  of  your  own  and  write  the  instructions  for  someone  else. 


Start  block  2  here 
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Now  you  see  it,  now  you  don’t! 


Magicians  use  both  illusions  and  scientific  knowledge  in  their  art.  Read  the  following  magic  tricks  and 
decide  which  uses  illusion  and  which  uses  a  knowledge  of  scientific  facts. 

Making  a  stick  come  alive  into  a  snake 

The  magician  takes  a  short  stick  and  throws  it  on  the  ground,  where  it  wiggles  away  slowly,  having 
become  a  snake. 

Actually  the  stick  was  a  snake  to  begin  with;  an  Egyptian  cobra.  This  snake  can  be  made  motionless 
by  pressure  just  below  the  head.  When  it  is  thus  paralyzed  for  a  moment,  it  becomes  rigid  like  a  stick. 
But  when  it  is  thrown  down  on  the  ground,  it  becomes  active. 

Knife  throwing 

This  act  appears  to  be  very  dangerous,  but  in  fact  it  is  totally  without  danger  to  the  girl  who  stands, 
hands  outstretched,  against  a  board  as  the  knife  thrower  throws  knives  at  her,  narrowly  missing  her 
each  time. 

The  board  against  which  the  girl  stands  has  a  slit  at  every  point  where  a  knife  is  supposed  to  hit.  In 
each  of  these  slits  there  is  a  knife  concealed  which  has  a  spring  pivot  on  the  point.  When  the  girl 
presses  her  arm  or  body  at  the  proper  spot,  a  knife  instantly  springs  into  view  and  quivers  as  though 
fully  imbedded  in  the  wood. 

The  knife  thrower  takes  a  knife  into  his  hand  and  swings  his  arm  backwards  as  if  to  throw  it,  but 
instead  he  throws  it  backwards  off  stage.  He  brings  his  arm  quickly  forward,  in  fact  so  quickly  that 
the  audience  believes  he  has  actually  thrown  the  knife  at  the  girl.  An  instant  later,  the  knife  appears 
on  the  board. 


Walter  Gibson 


1 .  Which  of  the  above  tricks  is  illusion  and  which  involves  scientific  knowledge? 


2.  Do  some  reading  about  magic  tricks.  Learn  to  do  at  least  one  of  them  yourself  and  demonstrate  to  your 
classmates. 
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Have  you  met  any  little  green  men? 

Read  the  following  three  UFO  sightings  and  answer  the  questions  below.  As  you  read,  think  about  whether 
the  statements  in  the  stories  are  plausible. 

I  On  an  evening  in  August,  1965,  a  man  named  Hanis  and  his  friend  were  parked  near  a  reservoir 
outside  the  city.  They  saw  a  very  bright  light  appear  in  the  sky.  They  saw  the  light  was  coming  from 
a  round  craft  of  some  sort.  The  craft  stopped  and  hovered  about  four  to  six  metres  above  the  water.  A 
sliding  door  opened  in  the  side  of  the  craft  and  a  figure  appeared.  It  was  shortly  joined  by  two  other 
figures.  The  craft  was  too  far  away  for  Hanis  to  make  out  any  details  of  the  figures,  but  they  looked 
human.  His  friend  became  frightened.  Harris  drove  off  while  the  ship  was  still  hovering  over  the 
reservoir. 

There  were  several  other  cars  in  the  area.  But  as  far  as  is  known  no  one  else  reported  anything 
unusual. 

II  On  June  13, 1967,  a  mine  worker  from  Caledonia  in  the  province  of  Ontario  had  a  very  strange 
experience.  Carmen  Cuneo  stepped  outside  the  mine  in  which  he  was  working.  He  saw  two  craft 
hovering  about  three  and  a  half  metres  above  the  ground.  One  of  the  craft  was  cigar-shaped  and  over 
nine  metres  long.  The  other  was  disk-shaped.  It  was  about  four  and  a  half  metres  in  diameter. 

There  were  three  little  men  outside  of  the  cigar-shaped  object.  The  little  men  were  wearing  helmets 
like  those  worn  by  miners.  Cuneo  watched  this  scene  for  several  minutes.  Then  he  decided  he  had 
better  find  another  witness. 

He  went  into  the  mine  and  called  out  his  friend,  Merv  Hannigan.  The  three  little  men  had 
disappeared  before  Hannigan  could  see  them.  But  the  UFOs  were  still  there.  The  two  men  watched 
the  two  UFOs  for  about  twenty  minutes.  Then  the  two  craft  took  off  in  a  blaze  of  flashing  lights. 

III  On  June  9, 1971,  Esther  Clapperson  of  Rosedale,  Alberta,  Canada,  saw  a  bright  light  outside  her 
house.  She  went  out  on  the  front  porch  with  her  dog.  She  was  surprised  to  see  a  large  rectangular 
object  on  the  road  nearby. 

Then  she  saw  three  men.  Two  were  inside  the  craft.  She  could  see  them  through  a  window.  The  third 
was  outside.  The  outside  man  seemed  to  be  trying  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  men  inside.  Mrs. 
Clapperson  said  that  the  faces  of  the  three  were  covered.  They  were  about  one  and  a  half  metres  tall 
and  wore  dull  green  clothing.  She  also  noticed  they  had  very  strange-looking  hands.  "They  were  like 
mittens,"  she  said.  The  thumbs  were  big  and  pointed.  The  hands  were  rather  claw-like. 

Mrs.  Clapperson  said  she  wanted  to  get  a  closer  look.  But  her  dog  stopped  her.  The  animal  was 
shaking  badly.  It  kept  trying  to  push  her  back  into  the  house.  She  thought  the  dog  might  sense  some 
danger,  so  she  went  back  inside.  She  was  going  to  tell  her  brother  to  take  a  look.  But  when  she 
glanced  out  the  window  the  ship  and  the  three  men  were  gone.  She  had  been  inside  for  just  a  few 
seconds.  She  had  no  idea  what  had  happened. 

Daniel  Cohen 
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1 .  Are  there  any  similarities  among  these  three  sightmgs? 


Time  of  year?  . 

Craft  movement?  . 

Beings  inside  craft? . 

Did  the  beings  leave  the  craft? . 

Bright  lights  noted? . 

Shape  of  craft?  . 

2.  What  could  each  sighting  have  been? 


None  of  the  above  cases  was  further  mvestigated  so  we  do  not  have  information  which  would  prove 
whether  these  sightings  were  UFOs  or  not. 

Below  are  some  questions  that  the  reporter  might  have  asked  the  mine  worker  in  Case  II  to  gather  the 
information  for  his  report.  Fill  in  the  answers  he  might  have  received. 

What  did  you  see  when  you  stepped  out  of  the  mine?  . 


What  shape  were  they? 


Were  the  craft  on  the  ground? 
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Did  you  see  anything  inside  the  craft?  . 

Did  you  see  any  beings  in  or  outside  the  craft? 
What  did  they  look  like?  . 


What  were  they  doing?  . 

What  did  you  do  after  you  saw  these  little  men? 


How  long  did  the  craft  remain  at  the  mine  site? . . 

Had  you  been  the  reporter,  what  other  questions  would  you  have  asked  in  order  to  gather  more 
information?  Write  down  two  such  questions. 
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Seeing  words 

List  the  following  words  under  the  appropriate  columns.  Can  any  of  the  words  be  placed  in  more  than  one 
column? 


Verb 

Adjective 

Adverb 

Noun 

retina 

image 

imagine 

mirage 

mirror 

optical 

optician 

reflect 

reflection 

reflected 

vision 

visible 

visibility 

optic 

visionary 

illusion 

illusory 

Choose  from  the  list  a  noun,  a  verb  and  an  adjective  and  use  them  in  a  sentence  to  show  that  you 
understand  their  meaning. 


VOCABULARY 


Birthday  present 

Read  the  story  “Birthday  Present"  on  page  134  of  your  text.  You  may  not  have  recognized  some  of  the 
details  in  the  story  as  clues  to  the  pet’s  identity  in  the  first  reading.  Skim  the  story  to  locate  such  details 
that  refer  to  the  pet's  identity. 

p.  134 . 

p.  136  . 

p.  138  . 

p.  144  . 

p .  145  . 

p.  146  . 


Similarly  skim  to  locate  details  which  support  the  fact  that  this  story  takes  place  on  a  planet  other  than 
Earth. 

p.  134  . . 

p.  136 . 

p.  137 . 

p.  138 . 

p.  140  . . 

p.  143  . . . 

p.  148  . 
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A  turn,  a  twist,  and  a  bend 


Shapes  in  poetry 

There  are  a  number  of  specific  forms  in  poetry.  One  such  form  which  is  probably  familiar  to  you  is  haiku. 


or  ordinary  objects  or  experiences. 

The  end  of  summer  — Basho 
The  beginning  of  fall: 
the  ocean,  the  rice  fields  — 
one  green  for  all ! 

What  was  the  poet  Issa  trying  to  tell  us  about  the  firefly? 


Haiku  poetry  presents  brief  glimpses  of  the  world  of  nature 

The  firefly  — Issa 
A  giant  firefly: 

that  way,  this  way,  that  way,  this  — 
and  it  passes  by. 


How  does  Basho  see  fall? 


Try  to  write  some  haiku  poetry  of  your  own. 


APPRECIATING  THE  CHOICE  OF  LANGUAGE 


Some  poems  use  words  effectively  to  create  the  idea  of  various  shapes  and  lines  and  movements. 

Soap  bubble 

The  soap  bubble’s 
Great  soft  sphere 
Bends  out  of  shape 
On  the  air, 

Leans,  rounds  again, 

Rises,  shivering,  heavy, 

A  planet  revolving 
Hollow  and  clear, 

Mapped  with 
Rainbows,  streaming, 

Curled:  seeming 
A  world  too  splendid 
To  snap,  dribble, 

And  disappear. 

Valerie  Worth 


What  are  some  of  the  words  the  poet  uses  to  show  the  shape  of  the  bubble? 


To  what  does  the  poet  compare  the  bubble? 


Why  is  this  a  good  comparison? 


Why  is  ‘  'dribble'  ’  an  effective  verb  to  use  to  describe  what  happens  to  a  bubble  after  it  has  burst? 


The  poet  gives  the  bubble  human  qualities.  Which  word  expresses  this? 


APPRECIATING  THE  CHOICE  OF  LANGUAGE 


How  to  find  it 

An  index  provides  a  useful  method  of  finding  information  in  a  book.  The  index  can  be  arranged  in  a  variety 
of  ways.  On  the  line  below  each  example,  indicate  if  it  is  arranged  by  author,  by  title  or  by  the  first  line  of 
the  poem. 


Lake  Winnipesaukee  by  Olive  Driver . 60 

Lama,  The  by  Ogden  Nash  . 141 

Lament  for  the  Alamo  by  Arthur  Guiterman  .260 

Last  Leaf,  The  by  Harry  Behn  . 231 

Late  Snow  by  Issa  .  65 

Lazy  Mary,  Will  You  Get  Up  by  Maud  and  Miska 

Petersham  .  16 

Leaving  the  House  of  a  Friend  by  Basho  . 63 

Leisure  by  William  H.  Davies  . 117 

Lewis  and  Clark  by  Stephen  Vincent  Benet  .  .296 

Lion,  The  by  Vachel  Lindsay  . 136 

Lion  and  the  Mouse,  The  by  Jeffreys  Taylor  .  .320 

Listeners,  The  by  Walter  de  la  Mare . 34 

Little  John  Bottlejohn  by  Laura  E.  Richards  .252 
Locust,  The  translated  by  Frank  Cushing  ....  82 

Lodged  by  Robert  F rost  . 116 

Looking  Up  at  Airplanes,  Always  by  Rolfe 

Humphries  . 163 

Lost  by  Carl  Sandburg  .  76 

Lo  vel  iest  of  Trees  by  A .  E .  Housman  . 208 

Lucky  Thing,  A  by  Dorothy  Aldis  . 138 

Lullaby  for  Peregrine  by  Robert  P.  Tristram 
Coffin  . 293 


Saint  George  he  slew  the  dragon,  . 139 

School  is  out,  and  we  say  good-by  . 213 

Sea  Shell,  Sea  Shell,  . 81 

Seeming  as  though  .  65 

September  evenings  such  as  these  . 221 

She  walks  in  beauty,  like  the  night . 89 

Shiny  are  the  chestnut  leaves  . 181 

Sitting  here  . 171 

Snow-dust  driven  over  the  snow  . 238 

So  brilliant  a  moonshine:  . 66 

So  still: .  64 

Soldier  and  statesman ,  rarest  unison;  . 193 

Some  days  my  thoughts  are  just  cocoons  —  . .  .112 
Somebody  knocked  . 332 


Something  there  is  that  doesn’t  love  a  wall,  . .  96 


Sometimes  I  think  the  hills . 176 

Spades  take  up  leaves  . 223 


Fandel,  John 
Indians,  112 
Farjeon,  Eleanor 
Child’s  Carol,  13 
Old  Wife’s  Song,  15 
There  Isn’t  Time,  160 
Farrar,  John 
Moral  Song,  3 
Field,  Rachel 
The  Hills,  176 
I  Want  a  Pasture,  109 
In  Praise  of  Dust,  132 
Marooned,  165 

Questions  for  a  Flying  Squirrel  to  Answer,  336 
Fisher,  Aileen 

All  Dressed  Up  for  Easter,  208 
Autumn  Rain,  220 
Hayfield,  206 
Hoppity  Toads,  75 
Just  a  Mile  Beyond,  196 
Pussy-Willows,  200 
Taking  Down  the  Tree,  246 
Wind,  159 


USING  STUDY  SKILLS 


How  else  could  an  Index  be  ananged? 


If  you  wanted  to  find  out  if  a  certain  author  is  represented  in  the  book,  where  would  you  look? 


If  you  wanted  to  see  if  there  was  a  poem  on  waves,  where  would  you  look? 


If  you  wanted  to  find  a  poem  whose  author  and  title  you  have  forgotten,  where  would  you  look? 


Which  index  gives  you  the  most  information? 


Arrange  the  titles  into  an  index  of  subjects,  under  the  following  headings. 

Animal  Poems  Weather  and  Seasons  Humorous  Poems  Transportation 
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What  shape  Is  it? 

How  many  different  shapes  are  you  able  to  distinguish  in  the  picture'? 


Which  shape  is  most  common? 


gnp 


mm 


WMm& 


4o-  /T1 
4  KK 


-t,  r  ^  ^ 


x 


galllilftf 

-•■  -4  a,  w.  y 


'  M? 


i1;; 

,'/  S.  .-\v  - -,  ••••  :j 

fc"K.  v7-V', ! '.  ;,r^Vfe^.JB 

IV-  X-.jfSX 


s 

i 

»yi 

i*  I  *  i 

El 

III 
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What  else  can  it  mean? 


After  each  sentence  write  the  Roman  numeral  for  the  appropriate  meaning. 


f) 


She  had  a  hand  in  doing  it. 

1)  involved  in 

She  gave  her  hand  m  marriage. 

ii)  style  of  handwriting 

He  wrote  in  a  most  exceptional  hand. 

iii)  fully  occupied 

I  have  to  hand  it  to  you,  you  did  it  all  by 

iv)  skilled  person 

yourself. 

v)  applause 

She  was  an  old  hand  at  it. 

vi)  pledge  of  marriage 

The  actors  received  a  big  hand  for  an 

vii)  easily 

outstanding  performance. 

viii)  admit 

They  won  hands  down. 

I  have  my  hands  full  with  all  this  work. 

After  each  sentence  write  the  Roman  numeral  for  the  appropriate  meaning. 


a)  My  friend  will  back  up  my  story. 

b)  That  statement  put  his  back  up. 

c)  When  she  didn’t  know  what  to  do,  she  just 
turned  her  back  on  the  problem. 

d)  He  broke  his  back  to  get  the  job  done  on  time. 

e)  I  know  the  route  like  the  back  of  my  hand. 


i)  entirely  familiar  with 

ii)  ignored 
hi)  support 

iv)  made  angry 

v)  worked  extremely  hard 


After  each  sentence  wnte  the  Roman  numeral  for  the  appropriate  meaning. 


a)  Draw  a  straight  line  across  your  page. 

b)  We  will  need  to  line  those  drapes. 

c)  She  was  just  stringing  you  a  frne. 

d)  I  said  I’d  drop  him  a  line  this  week. 

e)  Those  products  are  made  on  an  assembly  line. 

f)  I  draw  the  line  at  having  alligators  as  pets. 

g)  Hang  the  washing  on  the  fine. 

h)  He  is  the  last  of  that  fine  of  kings. 


i)  story 

ii)  a  series  of  people,  each  performing 
a  certain  task 

iii)  rope,  card,  or  string 

iv)  limit,  boundary 

v)  long,  narrow  mark  on  a  surface 

vi)  adding  a  second  layer 

vii)  a  few  words  in  writing 

viii)  a  continuous  series  of  people 


VOCABULARY 


Lovely  letters 

Sometimes  when  people  read  a  poem  or  other  material  that  is  beautiful  or  important  to  them,  they  want  to 
write  it  out  in  a  way  that  makes  it  look  as  well  as  sound  beautiful.  Such  beautiful  writing  is  called 
calligraphy.  In  China  and  Japan,  calligraphy  is  an  important  art  form. 

Learning  how  to  do  calligraphy  can  be  a  very  rewarding  experience.  Special  pens  and  a  great  deal  of 
practice  are  needed.  However,  the  final  results  are  very  satisfying.  Look  at  the  examples  of  calligraphy 
below.  Notice  how  two  students  have  used  an  mteresting  way  to  rewrite  an  old  verse  using  calligraphy. 

Find  a  short  poem  that  you  especially  like.  Use  a  marker  pen  to  write  it  as  carefully  and  neatly  as  you  can. 
How  can  you  make  it  look  most  attractive?  Will  you  make  your  work  resemble  either  of  the  examples  given? 


Beautiful 

Trices  are  they  that  mar 
The  light  of  a  plmanr  spirit  there? 
Beautiful  hands  are  they  that  do 
Deeds  that  are  noble*  good  and  true; 
Beautiful  feet  arc  they  that  go 
<5wiffln  le  lighten  another's  woe^— 

JW  Qnffey/s  Second  Tarter 


'Beautfuliaces 
an  they  that 
w ear 


B  eautifui  hay  ids 
an  rfi cu  rficir 
do 


mauriiiiUvet 
are  then  that 
00 


The  lightof  a 
pleasant  spirit 
there-' 


v>eeds  that  are 
nohlet0ood&-' 
true* 


Swiftly  to  lighten 
anorher/s 


woe- 
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A  biographical  sketch 

In  a  biography  the  author  tells  the  story  of  the  life  of  another  person.  Many  famous  people  have  had 
biographies  written  about  them. 

The  following  article  is  a  biographical  sketch  of  Emily  Carr,  an  important  Canadian  painter. 

Emily  Can  was  born  in  Victoria  on  December  13,  1871,  one  of  nine  children.  Her  father,  Richard  Carr, 
came  to  the  Pacific  Coast  in  the  gold-rush  days  of  1849  and  returned  to  England  to  marry  a 
countrywoman.  When  Emily  was  twelve  years  old,  her  parents  died.  Understanding  guardians  made 
it  possible  for  her  to  study  art,  and  she  attended  the  finest  schools  in  San  Francisco,  London,  and 
Paris.  But  she  was  a  free  thinker  and  she  said  at  this  time:  ‘ ‘I  drew  away  from  the  old  school  methods 
of  teaching,  realizing  the  cramped  style  of  London  and  Paris  could  not  well  enough  describe  Canada.  ’  ’ 

Miss  Carr’s  ideas,  however,  were  not  popular  when  she  returned  to  Canada  and  tried  to  take  up 
teaching  again  m  Victoria.  Unable  to  make  a  living  in  this  way,  she  lived  on  the  money  from  an 
apartment  house  and  a  kennel  of  English  sheep  dogs.  Her  book,  The  House  of  All  Sorts,  tells  vividly  of 
those  days. 

During  this  time,  Emily  Carr  did  little  painting  except  on  trips  up  the  Coast  and  to  the  Cariboo.  The 
Indians  welcomed  her  to  their  homes,  even  in  far-off  districts  where  white  people  were  driven  out. 
They  gave  her  the  name  Klee  Wyck,  the  Laughing  One,  showing  their  love  for  the  woman  who  moved 
among  them  for  half  a  century,  recording  their  lives  in  painting  and  writing. 

Eric  Brown,  director  of  the  National  Art  Gallery  at  Ottawa,  hearing  of  her  work,  came  to  Victona  to  see 
for  himself.  He  selected  seventeen  canvases  for  the  National  Art  Gallery,  and  was  so  impressed  by  the 
artist’s  gift  that  he  encouraged  her  to  go  on  painting  in  spite  of  all  difficulties.  This  gave  Emily  Carr 
the  courage  to  return  to  painting,  and  today  her  paintings  are  in  many  art  galleries  of  the  East  and  in 
England. 

In  her  writing,  Miss  Carr  has  become  known  to  a  wide  circle  of  readers,  in  Canada  and  abroad.  With 
paper  at  its  scarcest,  the  Oxford  University  Press  nevertheless  printed  English  editions  of  both  Klee 
Wyck  and  The  Book  of  Small.  English  readers  in  the  dark  days  of  the  early  part  of  World  War  E  turned 
with  relief  to  the  fresh,  interesting  books  of  a  great  Canadian. 

Emily  Carr  showed  deep  feeling  for  Canada  and  for  her  art  by  giving  more  than  eighty  paintings  to  the 
nation.  Her  love  for  native  people,  her  fondness  for  animals,  her  innate  artistic  ability,  and  her 
singleness  of  purpose  made  her  the  outstanding  woman  not  only  of  Victoria  but  of  British  Columbia. 

Emily  Carr  died  on  March  2,  1945  in  Victoria,  B.C.  But  through  her  paintings  and  writing  we  can  still 
come  to  know  the  woman  who  gave  so  much  to  Canada. 

Rosemary  Neermg 
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1 .  Where  and  when  was  Emily  Can  bom? 


2.  Who  was  important  to  Emily  Carr’s  start  in  art? . 

3.  What  is  meant  by  “a  free  thinker'  ’? . 

4.  Why  did  she  decide  to  try  her  own  methods  and  not  follow  the  style  that  she  was  being  taught  in  London 
and  Paris? 


5.  Why  do  you  suppose  that  the  natives  welcomed  her  mto  their  homes  when  other  white  people  were  not 
accepted? 


6.  What  were  the  subjects  of  Emily  Carr’s  paintings?  . 

7.  What  event  demonstrated  that  her  work  was  valued? 


8.  What  made  Emily  Can  an  outstanding  Canadian? 


UNDERSTANDING  SEQUENCE  AND  STRUCTURE 


9.  Why  could  she  not  make  her  living  from  teachmg  art  in  Victoria? 
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Finding  your  way 


Look  at  the  mazes  below.  Use  your  pencil  and  try  to  make  your  way  through  them.  Start  at  the  arrow  on  the 
outside  edge  of  the  maze  and  try  to  find  the  shortest  way  to  the  centre.  Don't  forget  to  come  back ! 


Can  you  design  a  maze  of  your  own?  Use  a  separate  sheet  of  paper.  Choose  your  starting  and  ending  point. 
Then  connect  the  two  in  the  trickiest  way  you  can.  Exchange  mazes  with  a  partner  and  see  if  you  can 
solve  each  other’s. 
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I  dig! 

How  it  used  to  be 


Pictures,  like  artifacts,  tell  us  a  great  deal  about  life  m  other  times.  Artists  living  long  ago  painted  pictures 
which  provide  us  with  records  of  the  past.  We  can  learn  about  historical  events,  the  clothing  and  customs 
of  the  people,  the  appearance  of  towns  or  settlements,  methods  of  travel  and  many  other  things. 

Look  at  the  paintings  on  these  pages  carefully.  When  was  each  painted?  What  is  happening  in  each  of  the 
paintings? 


Micmac  Indians 

The  National  Gallery  of  Canada,  Ottawa 
Oil  on  canvas,  45. 7  x  61  cm 
Anonymous,  19th  century 
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What  does  this  picture  tell  us  of  the  life-style  of  the  Micmac  Indians?  what  they  ate?  how  they  dressed? 
the  role  of  the  female? 


What  does  it  tell  of  the  relationship  between  the  Micmacs  and  the  white  men? 
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A  Fishing  Station  in  Placentia  Bay,  Newfoundland,  about  1690.  Oil  painting  by  Gerard  Edema, 
Sigmund  Samuel  Canadiana  Collection,  Royal  Ontario  Museum,  Toronto,  Ontario. 


Imagine  you  have  just  arrived  at  this  village.  From  where  did  you  come^ 


Why  did  you  leave? 


What  are  your  plans? 


What  is  your  life  like? 


Is  it  very  different  from  where  you  came? 


Have  you  been  here  long? 


On  another  sheet  of  paper  write  a  letter  home  to  your  relatives  telling  them  of  your  new  life. 
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Fun  with  archaeology 


Do  you  know  how  archaeologists  go  about  excavating  a  site  where  they  believe  valuable  artifacts  are 
buried?  See  how  much  you  can  learn  about  archaeological  methods  by  reading  the  following  excerpt  from 
Fun  with  Archaeology  by  C.  A.  Burland. 

How  would  you  begin  to  'dig'?  In  many  parts  of  the  world  there  are  ancient  earthern  mounds  whose 
use  has  been  forgotten.  In  America  the  greater  part  of  the  eastern  half  of  the  United  States  is 
scattered  with  Indian  mounds,  left  by  tribes  now  unknown,  often  centuries  before  the  white  men 
came.  In  Europe  the  ancestors  of  the  present  inhabitants  also  left  mounds  over  the  land  from  the  days 
when  they  too  were  simple  farmers  and  hunters.  Sometimes  they  were  defensive  earthworks, 
sometimes  the  burial  places  of  ancient  chiefs.  It  is  always  worth  while  to  find  out.  Let’s  suppose  for  a 
start  that  you  are  lucky  enough  to  have  a  mound  m  your  back  garden,  and  see  how  you  would  set 
about  examining  it. 

To  excavate  such  a  mound  is  not  so  simple  as  it  may  seem:  it  would  be  wise  to  go  first  to  the  museum 
in  the  nearest  town.  Ask  for  the  address  of  an  archaeological  society  which  would  be  willing  to  help 
dig  the  mound  to  find  out  what  is  inside  it.  By  working  with  a  skilled  archaeologist  you  can  leam  a 
great  deal  about  the  safe,  correct  ways  of  digging. 

The  right  way  to  begin  is  by  cutting  a  trench  right  across  the  mound.  Decide  where  the  cut  is  to  be 
made,  and  then,  at  either  end,  put  up  a  pair  of  the  striped  poles  used  by  surveyors.  Make  sure  that  the 
two  poles  are  exactly  level.  Then  stretch  strings  from  the  top  of  one  pole  right  across  the  mound  to  the 
other,  to  mark  the  strip  you  are  going  to  dig.  Not  far  away  have  a  big  sieve  handy. 

Take  a  trowel  and  cut  away  the  top  few  centimetres  of  soil  right  across  the  mound.  Sift  the  soil 
carefully  in  case  some  old  arrowhead  or  piece  of  broken  pot  has  been  lying  in  it.  Then  measure  down 
a  few  centimetres  from  your  strings  on  the  poles  at  both  sides  and,  using  a  small  trowel,  evenly  cut 
away  a  further  strip  of  earth.  If  you  find  anything,  measure  exactly  its  distance  from  the  strings  and 
from  the  poles,  so  that  if  need  be  you  could  put  it  back  in  position  at  once. 
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Every  time  you  notice  a  difference  in  the  color  or  the  texture  of  the  earth,  mark  its  outline  and  dig 
around  it.  In  this  way  a  mound  may  show  fallen  mud  blocks,  adobe,  or  the  post-holes  of  an  ancient 
wigwam,  or  a  long-lost  piece  of  matting.  Here  and  there  you  may  find  an  arrowhead,  or  a  bone 
needle.  Perhaps  you  will  find  a  pit  in  which  lies  the  skeleton  of  some  ancient  warrior.  Or,  even  more 
important,  you  may  find  ancient  pottery.  Whatever  you  find,  don't  move  it  until  it  has  been  measured 
and  photographed.  If  it  is  soft,  it  has  to  be  hardened  and  preserved.  If  it  is  very  dirty,  it  has  to  be 
dusted  very  gently  with  a  soft  brush.  Digging  is  fascinating,  but  one  must  be  very  careful.  Every  tiny 
fragment  may  tell  something  more  about  life  thousands  of  years  ago. 

In  this  activity,  you  will  be  asking  as  well  as  answering  questions.  If  you  look  at  the  questions  below,  you 
will  notice  that  in  some  of  them,  the  answer  to  a  question  is  required,  but  in  others  the  question  for  an 
answer  is  needed.  Refer  to  the  article  in  making  up  the  questions  and  answers. 

1 .  Why  did  people  who  lived  long  ago  build  earthen  mounds?  . 


2 . 

It  is  a  good  idea  to  ask  the  help  of  a  skilled  archaeologist  when  excavating  a  mound,  because  he  or  she  will 
teach  you  the  safe,  conect  ways  of  digging. 

3.  What  is  the  first  step  in  excavating  a  mound? . 


4 . 

Set  up  two  striped  poles  at  either  end  of  your  cut,  and  stretch  strings  between  them. 
5.  Of  what  use  is  a  large  sieve  in  the  digging  operation?  . 


6 . . 

You  must  measure  the  distance  of  the  object  from  the  poles  and  strings,  so  that  you  could  replace  it  exactly 
if  you  had  to. 
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7.  How  can  you  tell  that  you  have  come  upon  objects  such  as  mud  blocks,  adobe,  or  matting  in  the 
process  of  your  digging?  . 


8.  What  kinds  of  objects  might  you  find  in  the  course  of  a  “dig’  ’? 


9. 


Do  not  move  objects  that  you  find  until  they  have  been  measured  and  photographed,  and  properly  cleaned 
or  preserved. 

10 . 


You  must  be  very  careful  because  every  fragment  that  you  find  may  have  a  story  to  tell  about  the  past. 
11 .  What  is  the  main  idea  of  this  article? 
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Beast  of  Baluchistan 


Facts  are  statements  that  can  be  proved,  or  backed  up  by  personal  observation  or  reliable  authority,  such 
as  a  reference  book  or  an  expert  on  the  subject. 

An  opinion  is  what  someone  thinks  on  a  subject.  It  may  be  based  on  information  which  is  not  complete. 

Decide  whether  the  statements  below,  which  are  based  on  the  story  "Beast  of  Baluchistan,"  are  fact  or 
opinion. 

1 .  The  Beast  of  Baluchistan  lived  twenty  to  thirty  million  years  ago . 

2.  Cooper  guessed  it  was  some  kind  of  rhinoceros . 

3.  The  upper  foreleg  that  Shack  found  was  one  and  a  quarter  metres  long . 

4.  Today  all  rhinoceroses  have  horns  on  their  noses . 

5.  The  Beast  of  Baluchistan  ate  twigs  and  leaves . 

6.  The  Beast  of  Baluchistan  was  the  largest  mammal  ever  to  have  walked  the  face  of  the  earth . 

7.  The  fossil  animal  that  Borissiak  unearthed  made  the  earth  shake  when  it  walked . 

8.  The  dream  told  Andrews  where  the  complete  skull  of  the  Beast  lay  buried . 

9.  The  Beast  died  in  the  bed  of  a  very  swift  stream . 

10.  The  Beast  of  Baluchistan  had  two  teeth . 

11.  The  Beast  of  Baluchistan  didn’t  need  a  horn  for  protection  because  it  was  so  big . 

12.  The  land  in  Central  Asia  dried  up  and  the  trees  disappeared  when  the  Himalaya  Mountains  rose.  . . . 

Find  one  more  fact  and  one  more  opinion  in  the  selection.  Write  each  on  the  lines  below. 
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Early  archaeologist 

William  J.  Wintemberg  is  considered  to  be  the  father  of  Canadian  archaeology.  One  of  his  first  assignments 
was  to  excavate  the  Roebuck  site,  64.4  km  south  of  Ottawa.  This  excavation  told  him  a  great  deal  about 
the  Iroquois  Indians.  Although  the  site  had  been  raided  by  enthusiastic  amateurs,  and  ploughed 
repeatedly,  a  man  named  Guest  had  written  a  description  of  the  site  as  it  was  m  1854.  With  Guest's  notes, 
Wintemberg  began  his  investigation  of  the  site  in  1912.  He  returned  to  the  Victoria  Memorial  Museum 
with  a  large  volume  of  notes,  167  boxes  of  specimens,  and  skeletons  from  83  graves.  Read  the  excerpt 
below  to  find  out  how  he  was  able  to  gather  so  much  information. 

It  was  amazing  what  he  was  able  to  learn  from  the  few  non-perishable  objects  the  Indians  had  left  in 
the  soil.  By  counting  and  identifying  the  bones,  shells  and  charred  seeds  that  he  found,  he  could  tell 
what  the  former  inhabitants  had  eaten,  which  animals  had  been  most  plentiful,  and  what  plants  had 
been  grown.  By  looking  at  the  arrow  and  spear  points,  the  knives  used  for  cutting  meat  and 
vegetables,  the  fire-cracked  rocks  used  for  boiling,  he  could  tell  how  the  Indians  had  secured  their 
food  and  prepared  it.  In  some  of  the  graves  he  found  a  few  remains  of  armor,  made  from  wooden  rods 
woven  together  with  strips  of  matting,  and  shields  of  tough  hide.  These,  along  with  the  earth-banked 
palisade,  indicated  that  the  village  population  had  had  to  defend  themselves  against  attack.  Bone 
needles  and  stone  scrapers  showed  that  they  had  clothes  of  sewn  skins,  and  pendants,  bracelets  and 
beads  demonstrated  their  love  for  adornment.  In  certain  parts  of  the  site  he  found  concentrations  of 
small,  round  pottery  discs  with  varied  markings  on  them;  these  must  have  been  places  where  the 
men  of  the  village  lounged  in  the  sun,  gambling  with  the  round  discs. 

A  deer’s  leg-bone  partially  sawed  through  at  one  end  and  smoothed  and  shaped  at  the  other  is  the 
kind  of  object  most  amateur  archaeologists  throw  away.  To  Wintemberg,  however,  it  told  a  story.  He 
could  tell  what  sort  of  knife  or  saw  its  maker  had  been  using  and  perhaps  the  way  he  had  held  the 
tool.  He  could  tell  how  the  bone  had  been  rubbed  to  shape  on  a  grinding-stone.  By  determining  why 
this  piece  of  bone  had  been  unfinished,  or  what  mistake  forced  its  maker  to  throw  it  away,  he  could 
tell  what  the  Indian  had  been  hoping  to  achieve,  what  his  standards  of  manufacture  had  been.  Even 
the  smallest  or  most  unlikely  object  could  tell  a  story. 

Wintemberg  learned  a  great  deal  about  the  life  and  origin  of  these  people  who  had  lived  in  Ontario 
before  the  arrival  of  the  white  man.  He  knew  that  they  had  smoked  and,  from  the  number  and  quality 
of  the  carefully  modelled  clay  pipes,  he  knew  that  smoking  was  important  to  them.  Amulets  around 
the  necks  of  the  dead  and  other  burial  details  gave  him  a  clue  to  their  religious  beliefs.  By  gently 
scraping  away  the  topsoil  to  expose  the  subsoil  of  the  site,  he  could  find  in  the  yellow  sand  the  dark, 
soft,  round  stains  indicating  that  posts  had  rotted  in  place  there.  Each  of  these  post  moulds,  as  they 
are  called,  was  marked  on  a  large-scale  map  of  the  village.  When,  afterwards,  he  came  to  study  the 
markings  on  his  map,  he  could  trace  there  the  outlines  of  longhouses,  the  position  of  family  fires 
within  the  houses,  and  the  foundations  of  com-or  fish-drying  racks.  From  this  he  could  estimate  the 
number  of  families  in  each  longhouse,  the  population  of  the  village,  and  perhaps  something  of  the 
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relative  importance  of  certain  family  or  house  groups.  Objects  that  his  wide  experience  told  him  had 
come  from  parts  of  the  country  some  distance  away  indicated  trade  relations  with  other  Indian 
groups.  Decorated  objects  revealed  artistic  tastes.  In  fact  an  observant  investigator  could  discover  a 
great  variety  of  information  from  a  few  simple  objects  in  the  soil. 

Nansi  Swayze 

We  learned  a  great  deal  about  how  Wintemberg  discovered  so  much  about  the  Iroquois  Indians’  life-style. 
Look  at  the  headings  below.  Organize  the  information  in  the  article  into  note  form,  using  these  headings. 

Food  or  Diet 


Entertainment  or  Leisure  Activities 


Clothing 


Religion 
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Defences 


Trade  with  Other  Tribes 


Population 


Did  Wintemberg  think  that  his  job  was  an  important  one? . Why  do  you  think  so? 


Do  you  think  that  what  he  discovered  was  important? 


Explain  your  reasons 
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Word  meanings 

The  article  about  William  Wintemberg  had  some  words  in  it  that  you  might  have  found  difficult  to 
understand.  Look  at  the  underlined  words  in  the  sentences  below.  Use  the  sentences  for  clues.  Also  look 
for  clues  to  the  meaning  of  the  underlined  word  in  the  article.  Then  circle  the  word  or  expression  that  best 
tells  the  meaning  of  the  underlined  word. 

1.  Put  the  non-perishable  groceries  in  a  different  bag  from  the  one  with  the  meat,  fresh  fruit,  and 
vegetables. 

a.  not  replaceable 

b.  not  apt  to  become  rotten 

c.  not  valuable 

2.  The  inhabitants  of  the  village  all  worked  together  to  keep  their  homes  from  being  flooded. 

a.  residents 

b.  elderly  persons 

c.  animals 

3.  After  we  secured  our  seats  at  the  concert,  we  went  for  a  snack. 

a.  got 

b.  tied 

c.  requested 

4.  The  people  cut  down  small  trees  and  sharpened  their  ends  to  make  a  palisade  to  protect  the  settlement 
from  enemies. 

a.  place  for  dancing 

b.  low  ceiling 

c.  fence  of  pointed  stakes 

5.  Many  cities  have  concentrations  of  ethnic  groups  in  various  areas. 

a.  groupings 

b.  studies 

c.  activities 

6.  By  determining  who  the  criminal  is,  the  detective  will  be  able  to  understand  the  motive. 

a.  asking 

b.  persisting 

c.  figuring  out 

7.  That  information  is  not  important  relative  to  all  the  other  facts  1  ve  given  you. 

a.  cousin 

b.  compared 

c.  responding 

8.  You  noticed  that  he  was  sick  because  you  are  so  observant. 

a.  watchful 

b.  clever 

c.  healthy 
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Telling  about  ourselves 

We  learn  about  our  past  from  the  artifacts  we  discover.  If  you  were  to  purposely  design  a  group  of  objects  to 
leave  for  future  generations  to  tell  about  what  life  was  like,  what  would  you  choose? 

Make  a  time  capsule  which  would  leave  records  of  the  games  we  play  /how  we  travel /how  we 
communicate  /  the  way  we  build  /  the  way  we  govern  ourselves  /  the  monetary  system  and  the  relative  price 
of  goods  / the  educational  system.  List  any  other  aspects  of  life  you  would  want  to  record.  Beside  each,  list 
the  way  you  would  choose  to  show  that  aspect  of  our  society.  Would  you  use  a  picture,  a  written 
description,  a  model  of  the  object? 


Now  design  a  time  capsule  which  would  reveal  to  a  future  archaeologist  the  kind  of  person  you  are. 
Think  in  terms  of  your  hobbies,  your  favorite  foods,  your  room,  your  family  and  so  on.  Use  a  separate 
piece  of  paper. 
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Before  and  after 


Prefixes  and  suffixes 

Prefixes  and  suffixes  are  letters  or  groups  of  letters  that  can  be  added  to  the  beginnings  and  endings  of 
words.  Some  common  prefixes  are:  a,  dis,  ex,  in,  im,  re,  un,  inter,  mis.  Some  common  suffixes  are:  able, 
ably,  ate,  al,  ent,  er,  mg,  ion,  ish,  ment,  ness,  or,  ly,  ous,  tion,  ed. 

Prefixes  and  suffixes  change  the  meaning  of  words.  The  prefix  dis  changes  agree,  meaning  “to  have  the 
same  opinion,”  to  disagree,  meaning  “to  have  unlike  opinions."  The  suffix  or  changes  instruct,  meaning  “to 
teach,”  to  instructor ,  meaning  “a  person  who  teaches.” 

Decide  which  part  of  the  following  words  is  the  root  word,  the  prefix,  and  the  suffix.  Divide  the  word  into 
parts  and  write  each  part  in  the  correct  column.  Sometimes  you  may  have  to  change  or  add  a  letter  to  the 
root  word. 

excavation  /  prehistoric  /  unearth  /  discolor  /  appearance  /  carefully  /  discovers  /  uninhabited  /  amazing 
identifying  /  arrival  /  excitement  /  recall  /  impossibly 


Root  Word 

Prefix 

Suffix 
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Add  the  necessary  prefixes  and  suffixes  to  the  root  words  given  at  the  end  of  each  sentence.  Make  sure  the 
word  fits  the  sentence. 

The  bones  had . with  age.  (color) 

In  the  dim  light,  the  stones  took  on  the . of  huge  beasts,  (appear) 

Archaeologists  must  work . in  order  to  preserve  the  secrets  of  the  past,  (care) 

At  the . site,  a  huge  fossil  of  a  mastodon  was  discovered,  (excavate) 

The  dinosaur  was  a . animal,  (history) 

We  know  that  Newfoundland  was . until  the  Maritime  Archaic  people  moved  there. 

(inhabit) 

. fossil  remains  can  be  a  fascinating  and  rewarding  pursuit,  (identify) 

In  all  the . Cooper  forgot  where  he  was  standing  and  rolled  down  the  hill,  (excite) 

Because  she  had  a  photographic  memory,  she  was  able  to . all  the  important  details. 

(call) 

The  torrential  rains . the  remains  of  an  enormous  skull,  (earth) 
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Horses . . . 

What  a  character! 


Animals  are  often  portrayed  as  possessing  human  characteristics.  Each  of  the  horses  in  these  four  excerpts 
is  described  as  having  a  personality  which  is  very  different  from  the  others.  Read  the  excerpts  and  answer 
the  questions,  which  deal  with  characterization. 

Molly  cavorted  in  front  of  him  but  not  too  near.  She  plunged  and  whirled  and  rocked  and  plunged,  her 
hoofs  beating  a  tattoo  on  the  gravel.  Her  wet  mane  flapped  against  her  neck.  Lumps  of  clay  fell  from 
her.  The  lily  pad  in  her  tail  swung  in  lively  circles  behind  her.  With  a  final  superb  fling  of  heels  into  the 
air  she  raced  down  the  slope  to  the  gorge,  jumped  lightly  across  the  brook,  and  began  the  climb  up 
the  steep  wooded  hill  on  the  other  side. 

Bruce  followed,  panting.  He  would  try  to  cut  her  off  and  head  her  back.  Molly  kept  well  ahead  of  him. 
She  wound  in  and  out  among  the  oaks,  stopping  now  and  again  to  look  back  and  see  what  progress 
Bruce  was  making.  He  wasn’t  making  much.  The  hill  was  very  steep. 

Molly  continued  on  up,  her  tail  switching  vigorously  from  side  to  side.  Bruce  was  crashing  through 
the  underbrush  below  her  as  she  came  out  on  the  crest  of  the  ridge.  She  tore  off  a  mouthful  of  leaves 
from  a  passing  branch  and  stopped  to  wait.  Bmce  was  nowhere  in  sight. 

Molly  moved  off  the  path  to  the  edge  of  the  ravine  and  looked  down.  The  oak  leaves  dropped 
unnoticed  from  her  mouth.  Bruce  was  going  back  down  the  hill! 

Molly  stared  after  him,  round-eyed.  Then  she  lifted  a  forefoot  and  stamped  once.  Her  nostrils  vibrated 
with  the  explosion  of  her  breath. 

The  path  curved  sharply  and  dipped  down  into  the  ravine.  Molly  stepped  down  cautiously,  threw 
herself  back  on  her  haunches,  forefeet  braced,  and  slid,  plowing  up  the  matting  of  leaves  and  leaving 
a  furrow  of  black  loam  behind  her.  One  leap  and  she  was  across  the  brook.  Her  hoofs  rang  on  the 
flagstone  steps  that  led  up  the  bank  to  the  side  of  the  garage.  Bruce  was  inside.  She  could  hear  him 
moving.  On  the  lawn  she  stopped,  ready  to  run,  but  Bruce  did  not  come  out. 

Molly  bit  off  the  top  of  a  nearby  hollyhock,  mumbled  it  and  let  it  drop.  She  moved  forward  along  the 
side  of  the  garage  to  where,  by  stretching  her  neck  to  the  uttermost,  she  could  just  see  the  doorsill. 
There  was  no  one  there.  She  stamped.  Silence.  Briskly,  with  a  determined  switch  of  the  tail,  Molly 
tramped  across  a  flower  bed  and  went  up  to  the  door.  The  inside  of  the  garage  was  dark  after  the 
bright  sunlight,  and  Molly  blinked  and  stretched  and  peered,  but  she  saw  nothing  but  a  stairway, 
outlined  against  a  dusty  windowpane.  It  was  too  much.  Molly  took  one  more  step  and  put  her  head  in 

at  the  door. 

The  rope  dropped  without  a  sound,  settling  neatly  behind  her  ears.  Molly  knew  better  than  to  fight  it. 
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She  followed  Bruce  across  the  yard  and  through  the  pasture  gate.  She  watched  while  he  buttoned  the 
gate,  hooked  it,  and  bound  the  hook  in  place  with  wire.  He  went  away.  That  was  that. 

Helen  Dore  Boylston 

Select  phrases  from  the  story  which  show  that  Molly  was 

playful . 


liked  tricking  people 


was  curious  . 

had  a  temper  . 

wanted  her  own  way . 

Do  you  know  anyone  who  has  behaved  similarly  to  Molly? 


Which  of  the  following  words  best  describe  Molly  as  we  have  come  to  know  her  in  this  excerpt? 
ill-tempered  /  spoiled  /  playful  /  angry  /  thoughtful  /  adventurous 
Explain  why  you  chose  the  word  or  words  you  did. 


Read  this  excerpt  about  a  very  different  horse  named  Sham. 

That  same  fair  summer’s  day,  Sham  was  lying  in  his  stall  at  the  Red  Lion.  He  no  longer  needed  to  be 
shackled.  No  one  feared  him  any  more.  He  was  too  weak  to  kick  and  charge. 

For  weeks  he  had  lived  in  a  kind  of  daze,  willing  to  lie  on  his  bed  of  straw  and  let  the  world  go  on 
about  him.  Over  the  half  door  of  his  stall  he  could  hear  the  rattle  of  pewter  cups  in  the  inn  and  listen  to 
the  comings  and  goings  of  horses  and  journeymen.  He  caught  the  mingled  smell  of  dust  and  sweat 
when  the  horses  came  in.  He  caught  the  rain  smells  and  heard  the  first  drops  beat  out  a  mournful 
medley  on  the  roof  over  his  head.  He  snuffed  the  winds.  But  he  was  no  longer  a  part  of  the  smells  and 
the  sounds. 
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Mister  Williams  shook  his  head  sadly  every  time  he  passed  Sham’s  stall.  “That  there  'orse,  ’e’s  got  a 
gnawin'  pull  inside  'im.  ’E’s  missin’  that  boy.” 

On  this  summer’s  afternoon  the  sound  made  by  Mistress  Williams  banging  her  pots  and  pans  was 
suddenly  muffled  by  the  thunder  of  hooves  and  the  rumble  of  wheels. 

Lying  half-awake,  half-asleep,  Sham  heard  the  other  horses  in  their  stalls  neigh  a  greeting  to  the 
newcomers.  He  heard  the  high,  scrabbling  voice  of  Mistress  Williams.  Then  a  silence  broken  by  many 
footsteps  and  the  low  laughter  of  a  gentlewoman. 

The  next  thing  he  knew  the  door  of  his  stall  was  thrown  open,  a  feather-light  creature  was  by  his  side, 
and  a  boy’s  slim  brown  fingers  were  stroking  his  neck. 

Sham  touched  Agba’s  cheek  with  his  feelers,  as  if  to  make  sure  of  him.  Then  an  excited  whicker 
escaped  him.  He  lipped  the  boy.  He  swiped  his  cheek  with  a  great  pink  tongue.  He  tasted  the  warm, 
salty  tears.  Then  he  neighed  his  happiness  to  the  whole  wide  world. 

Thrusting  his  forefeet  in  front  of  him,  he  struggled  to  his  feet.  Lying  down  was  no  way  to  greet 
friends !  He  shuddered  the  straw  from  his  coat  as  if  to  apologize  for  his  lack  of  grooming. 

Marguerite  Henry 

What  do  you  think  Sham  was  like  before  the  start  of  this  excerpt? . . 

How  do  you  know?  . 


How  did  Sham’s  feelings  change?  What  caused  the  change? 


What  do  you  think  Sham  will  do  now?  How  will  he  behave? 


Had  the  boy  been  away  long? 


How  do  you  know? 


Why  do  you  think  Agba  had  been  away? 
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This  excerpt  tells  about  another  kind  of  horse. 

With  a  gasp  of  anguish  she  looked  back.  Paul  was  not  trying  to  hold  Phantom.  He  was  slipping  the 
wickie  out  of  her  mouth.  He  was  giving  Phantom  her  freedom. 

"Oh,  Paul!"  screamed  Maureen.  "Hold  her!  Hold  her!  Don’t  let  her  go!”  But  her  words  were  lost.  The 
Phantom’s  whinnies  were  high  with  excitement.  The  Pied  Piper  was  heading  straight  for  her,  his 
neck  thrust  forward,  his  head  down,  his  eyes  hidden  by  that  long  creamy  foretop. 

Grandpa  waved  his  hat,  trying  to  head  him  off,  his  arms  whirling  like  a  windmill.  The  Pied  Piper 
veered  around  him.  Then  he  snorted  and  trumpeted  to  the  heavens. 

‘ 'Paul ! !’’  bellowed  Grandpa.  "You’ll  be  tromped  down.  Git  outen  the  way! ! ’ ' 

But  Paul  stood  there  as  if  caught  in  the  Pied  Piper’s  spell. 

For  a  moment  the  Phantom  hesitated.  She  looked  obediently  to  Paul,  her  master.  Then  that  wild  bugle 
sounded  again.  It  seemed  to  awaken  some  force  within  her,  creating  a  curious  urging  in  her  mind.  A 
shudder  of  excitement  went  through  her.  She  twisted  her  body  high  in  the  air  as  if  she  were  shaking 
herself  free  —  free  of  fences  that  imprisoned,  free  of  lead  ropes,  free  of  stalls  that  shut  out  the  smell  of 
pines  and  the  sound  of  the  sea. 

An  impatient  whinny  escaped  her.  She  whirled  past  Paul,  then  ran  flying  to  meet  the  Pied  Piper. 

The  air  went  wild  with  greeting.  Deep  rumbling  neighs.  High  joyous  whickers.  The  stallion  and  the 
mare  were  brushing  each  other  with  their  noses,  talking  together  in  soft  little  grunts  and  snorts  as 
animals  will.  At  last  the  Pied  Piper  nipped  her  thigh,  urging  her  forward.  This  time  the  Phantom  did 
not  hesitate.  She  flew  toward  her  island  home.  Only  once  she  turned  her  head  as  if  she  were  looking 
backward. 

Marguerite  Henry 

Why  do  you  suppose  Paul  let  Phantom  go?  . 

Note  the  effective  action  words  describing  her  incredible  joy  at  being  free . 


How  else  is  the  speed  and  excitement  expressed  in  this  excerpt? 


Why  is  Pied  Piper  a  good  name  for  the  other  horse? 
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Now  here’s  yet  another  horse  for  you  to  read  about. 

Five  years  ago  in  the  Bitterroot  Mountains  of  Idaho  there  was  a  beautiful  little  foal.  His  coat  was  bright 
bay;  his  legs,  mane  and  tail  were  glossy  black  —  coal  black  and  bright  bay  —  so  they  named  him 
Coaly-Bay. 

‘  'Coaly-Bay'  ’  sounds  like  '  ‘Kolibey,  ’  ’  which  is  an  Arab  title  of  nobility,  and  those  who  saw  the 
handsome  colt,  and  did  not  know  how  he  came  by  the  name,  thought  he  must  be  of  Arab  blood.  No 
doubt  he  was,  in  a  far-away  sense;  just  as  all  our  best  horses  have  Arab  blood,  and  once  in  a  while  it 
seems  to  come  out  strong  and  show  in  every  part  of  the  creature,  in  his  frame,  his  power  and  his  wild, 
free,  roving  spirit. 

Coaly-Bay  loved  to  race  like  the  wind;  he  gloried  in  his  speed  and  his  tireless  legs;  when  he  was 
careering  with  the  herd  of  colts,  if  they  met  a  fence  or  ditch  it  was  as  natural  for  Coaly-Bay  to  overleap 
it  as  it  was  for  the  others  to  sheer  off. 

So  he  grew  up  strong  of  limb,  restless  of  spirit,  and  rebellious  at  any  thought  of  restraint.  Even  the 
kindly  curb  of  the  hay-yard  or  the  stable  was  unwelcome,  and  he  soon  showed  that  he  would  rather 
stand  out  all  night  in  a  driving  storm  than  be  locked  in  a  comfortable  stall  where  he  had  no  vestige  of 
the  liberty  he  loved  so  well. 

He  became  very  clever  at  dodging  the  horse  wrangler  whose  job  it  was  to  bring  the  horseherd  to  the 
corral.  The  very  sight  of  that  man  set  Coaly-Bay  going.  He  became  what  is  known  as  a 
"Quit-the-bunch1  ’  —  that  is,  a  horse  of  such  an  independent  mind  and  spirit  that  he  will  go  his  own 
way  the  moment  that  he  does  not  like  the  way  of  the  herd. 

Ernest  Thompson  Seton 

What  did  Coaly-Bay  do  that  showed  he  was  fearless?  . 


That  he  was  rebellious? 


Was  Coaly-Bay  intelligent?  Why  do  you  think  so? 


Do  you  think  that  Coaly-Bay  was  ever  trained?  Why  do  you  think  so? 
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What  do  yon  think? 

Which  of  the  five  horses  is  most  frightening?  Why? 


Which  horse  would  you  choose  for  your  own?  Give  reasons. 


Which  of  the  horses  would  have  the  greatest  difficulty  looking  after  itself?  Why? 


Which  horse  would  be  the  most  challenging  to  ride?  Why? 


Which  horse  aroused  the  following  feelings  in  you? 


joy . 

loneliness  . 

anger . 

excitement 

fear . 

jealousy  .  . 

sympathy . 

hate . 
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It's  in  the  book 


At  the  front  of  most  non-fiction  and  some  fiction  books  you  will  find  a  table  of  contents.  The  table  of 
contents  lists  the  titles  of  the  chapters  in  the  book  and  the  page  on  which  each  chapter  begins.  On  the 
next  page  is  the  contents  section  of  a  book  entitled  The  Complete  Book  of  Horses  and  Ponies  by 
Margaret  Self.  You  will  notice  that  this  table  of  contents  lists  topic  headings  as  well  as  chapter  titles. 

1.  Why  do  you  think  that  topic  headings  as  well  as  chapter  titles  were  listed  in  this  contents  section?  Is  this 
a  good  idea?  Why? 


2.  How  many  chapters  are  in  this  contents  section?  . 

3.  On  which  page  does  the  sixth  chapter  begin?  . . 

4.  On  which  page  does  the  ninth  chapter  end?  . 

5.  To  which  of  these  chapters  and  topic  headings  would  you  refer,  if  you  were  in  the  following 
situations? 

You  notice  that  your  horse  has  received  a  deep  scratch  in  his  side  during  the  morning  ride.  You  want 
to  stop  the  bleeding  until  the  veterinarian  arrives. 


Your  parents  are  thinking  of  buying  you  a  horse  but  you  don  t  know  very  much  about  judging  horses. 


You  have  been  riding  for  several  years  but  people  tell  you  that  you  do  not  sit  on  the  horse  properly. 
You  want  some  hints  on  how  to  improve  your  seat. 
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You  are  looking  for  information  for  your  resear  ch  topic,  ‘  ‘How  Animals  Communicate. 


You  would  like  to  find  out  how  the  horse  has  been  of  use  to  man  throughout  history. 


Contents 


1.  Horses  through  the  Ages  9 

Prehistoric  ancestors  of  the  modem  horse;  the  horse  in  battle,  sport,  transportation,  and 
communication 

2.  Types  and  Breeds  of  Horses  and  Ponies  15 

The  Arabian,  Thoroughbred,  Saddle  Horse  and  others;  cross  breeds,  color  breeds; 
horses  bred  for  special  purposes;  and  various  breeds  of  ponies 

3.  How  the  Horse  Is  Made  51 

Bone  structure,  muscles,  teeth,  feet,  eyesight,  colors,  markmgs,  and  length  of  life 

4.  How  Horses  and  Ponies  Behave  and  Why  69 

Instincts,  fears,  memory,  ability  to  communicate;  behavior  in  pasture  and  stable;  how  the  horse 
and  pony  differ 

5.  Choosing  a  Horse  or  Pony  74 

Howto  judge  build,  gaits,  wind,  eyesight,  soundness,  obedience,  manners,  and  general 
suitability;  buying  or  hiring  a  horse  or  pony 

6.  Tack,  Equipment,  &  Stable  95 

Bridles,  saddles,  and  their  cost;  martingales;  saddle  pads;  grooming  and  stable  tools;  the  stable, 
stall,  bedding,  manger,  grain  and  hay  storage;  paddock  and  fencing 

7.  Care  and  Handling  1 13 


Feeding,  care  of  bedding,  safety  rules  for  stall  and  stable;  leading  and  tying  the  horse  or  pony; 
general  care  and  grooming;  clipping;  braiding  mane  and  tail;  shoeing,  putting  on  saddle,  bridle, 
and  blanket;  catching  the  horse  in  the  pasture;  vanning 

8.  First  Aid  156 

Signs  of  illness;  contagious  diseases;  colic;  parasites,  skin  ailments  and  infections;  wounds  and 
other  common  injuries;  bandaging,  medicines  and  first  aid  supplies 

9.  Basic  Principles  of  Correct  Riding  169 

Mounting  and  dismounting;  correct  way  to  sit,  to  hold  the  reins,  to  use  legs,  hands,  back  and 
weight;  to  get  a  horse  to  move,  stop,  and  turn;  the  walk,  trot,  canter,  and  gallop;  posting; 
suppling  exercises 

10.  Advanced  Riding  196 

Perfecting  the  rider’s  seat  and  use  of  hands,  legs,  body,  and  weight;  using  whip,  spurs,  check 
reins,  and  martingales;  rein  effects;  gaits;  flank  movements;  curving  figures;  exercises  to 
improve  a  horse’s  movement  of  hindquarters  and  forehand;  more  difficult  schooling  figures 
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Find  the  light  word 

Choose  the  word  from  the  list  below  which  would  fit  best  in  each  sentence.  Not  all  the  words  will  be  used. 


roving  rebellious  urging  mingled 

medley  braced  shackled  thrust 

restrained  swerved  reared 

Because  she . just  in  time,  she  missed  the  tree. 


At  the  sight  of  the  snake,  the  frightened  horse . and  threw  off  the  rider. 


Phantom  required  little . to  race  for  her  freedom  when  she  was  untied. 

The . herd  of  wild  horses  was  finally  spotted  by  the  ranchers. 


Coaly-Bay  was  difficult  to  be  trained  because  of  his . nature. 

The  sounds  of  the  waves . with  the  whispering  leaves  to  create 

a  beautiful  . 

Choose  a  synonym  and/or  antonym  from  the  list  below  for  each  of  the  words  in  the  chart. 


watchful  bewildered  forcefully 

confine  dependent  self-reliant 

recklessly  carefully  clear-headed 


Synonym 

Antonym 

independent 

dazed 

vigorously 

cautiously 

alert 

restrain 
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How  a  diagram  can  help 


Have  you  ever  ridden  a  horse?  If  you  have,  you  know  that  there  are  safe  and  proper  ways  of  doing  things 
around  and  with  horses. '  ‘Good  horsemanship"  is  the  term  used  to  describe  the  correct  way  of  handling 
horses. 

Read  the  paragraph  on  the  opposite  page,  describing  the  way  a  good  horseman  or  horsewoman  mounts  a 
horse. 

Did  you  have  trouble  understanding  any  of  the  directions  in  the  paragraph?  Now  read  the  paragraph  again 
and  this  time  refer  to  the  diagrams  below  the  paragraph  whenever  you  meet  an  unfamiliar  term.  As  you 
read,  circle  the  words  in  the  paragraph  that  you  looked  up  on  the  diagrams. 


Use  the  paragraph  and  the  diagrams  to  answer  the  following  questions. 

1 .  Match  the  words  in  the  list  with  the  correct  definition. 


pommel 

stirrups 

girth 

withers 


the  strap  or  band  that  keeps  the  saddle  in  place  on  a  horse 
the  raised  front  part  of  a  saddle 

the  highest  part  of  the  back  of  the  horse  between  the  shoulder  blades 
a  pair  of  foot  supports  that  hang  from  a  saddle 


2.  On  which  side  of  a  horse  do  you  mount? . 

3.  Do  you  ride  with  your  legs  hanging  straight  down  or  slightly  bent  at  the  knee?  How  do  you  know? 


4.  Describe  the  correct  position  of  the  hands  and  arms  while  riding. 


5.  What  position  should  your  legs  and  feet  be  in  while  riding? 
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6.  Is  mounting  a  horse  simply  a  matter  of  jumping  on?  Why  or  why  not? 


On  a  separate  piece  of  paper  draw  a  diagram  showing  the  proper  way  to  hold  the  reins.  Label  your  diagram. 

Mounting  a  horse 

Before  you  mount  the  horse,  be  sure  that  the  saddle  is  conectly  positioned,  and  the  girth  is  tight 
enough.  To  mount,  stand  close  to  the  horse's  left  shoulder,  with  your  back  to  his  head.  With  your  left 
hand  gather  the  reins  short  enough  to  keep  the  horse  from  moving  forward,  and  grasp  the  mane  in 
front  of  the  withers.  Hold  the  stirrup  with  your  right  hand.  Put  your  left  foot  in  the  stirrup,  bracing  your 
knee  against  the  saddle  so  that  you  won’t  dig  your  toe  into  the  horse’s  side.  Then  grasp  the  cantle  of 
the  saddle  with  your  right  hand.  Swing  up  by  pushing  with  your  right  leg  and  lifting  your  body  with 
your  arms.  As  you  swing  your  leg  over,  move  your  right  hand  to  the  pommel  for  balance,  and  ease 
into  the  saddle.  When  you  are  seated,  check  the  length  of  your  stirrups.  The  bottom  of  your  stirrup 
iron  should  touch  your  anklebone  when  your  leg  is  hanging  straight  down.  Keep  your  back  straight, 
your  weight  slightly  forward.  If  you  look  between  the  horse’s  ears,  your  head  will  be  in  the  right 
position.  Your  arms  should  hang  naturally  from  your  shoulders,  and  your  hands  loosely  from  your 
wrists.  Bend  your  elbows  slightly.  Hold  your  hands  several  centimetres  apart.  Press  your  thighs, 
knees,  and  calves  firmly  against  the  saddle  with  the  lower  leg  slightly  back  from  the  knee.  Push  your 
heels  down,  with  the  balls  of  the  feet  on  the  inside  of  the  stirrup  irons,  feet  parallel  to  the  horse’s  body. 
The  snaffle  reins  should  enter  your  hands  outside  the  little  fingers,  the  curb  reins  between  the  little 
fingers  and  the  fourth  fingers.  The  ends  of  the  reins  should  fall  inside  the  reins  on  the  right  side. 


Noseband 

Bit 
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THE  PARTS  OF  A  HORSE 


Forelock 


Muzzle 


Point  of  shoulder 
Chest 


Cannon  or  shank 

Pastern 
Hoof 


Mane 


Point  of  hip 

Croup 


Buttock 
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The  horse’s  tale 


Look  at  the  pictures  of  these  horses.  What  thoughts  come  into  your  mind  as  you  look  at  each?  What 
feelings  does  each  give  you?  Which  one  is  your  favorite? 

Choose  one  of  the  pictures  and  on  a  separate  sheet  of  paper  do  one  or  more  of  the  activities  based  on  it. 
Write  a  caption,  a  poem,  a  story,  or  a  dialogue. 
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The  black  stallion  and  the  red  mare 


The  characters  in  this  story  view  the  band  of  roving  horses  differently.  They  each  have  reasons  for  holding 
their  particular  point  of  view.  Skim  the  story  to  find  why  each  has  a  certain  viewpoint. 

Donald’s  father  and  the  other  farmers  want  to  round  up  the  band  as  soon  as  possible. 

Reason  for  point  of  view  . 


Donald’s  father's  point  of  view  changes,  however.  Look  on  page  237  to  locate  these  changes. 
Reason  for  change  in  point  of  view  . 


Donald  hoped  that  the  herd  would  not  be  caught. 
Reason  for  point  of  view  . 


Note  how  the  author's  description  of  the  Black  Stallion  emphasizes  the  changes  he  undergoes.  Skim  the 
story  to  locate  details  which  describe  the  Stallion  at  the  beginning  of  the  story  and  then  at  the  end.  List  the 
two  descriptions  as  follows: 

Beginning  End 
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State  the  main  idea  of  these  passages  in  your  own  words. 


1.  p.  237  third  paragraph. 


2.  p.  232  third  paragraph. 


3.  p.  240  second  paragraph.  (The  smooth  coils  .  .  .) 


Locate  details  which  support  the  idea  that  Donald  has  a  deep  respect  for  nature. 
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Dear  puzzled 

My  brother  Stevie 

There  are  often  many  different  ways  of  handling  a  particular  situation.  The  way  we  feel  at  the  time  and 
what  we  feel  capable  of  doing  determine  how  we  deal  with  situations.  The  following  situations  come  from 
‘  ‘My  Brother  Stevie’  ’  on  page  10  of  your  text.  Write  down  how  each  was  handled  by  the  person  indicated. 
Then  suggest  other  ways  the  situation  could  have  been  dealt  with.  Finally,  make  a  judgment  about  which 
would  be  the  best  way  and  explain  why. 

1 .  Annie’s  mother  asked  her  to  be  sure  to  take  care  of  Stevie  when  she  left. 

What  Annie  did  . 

What  Annie  could  have  done  . 


Which  would  have  been  the  best  and  why? 


2.  Stevie  acted  silly,  jumped  around,  and  wouldn’t  stop  when  Grandma  asked  him  to. 

What  Grandma  did  . 

What  Grandma  could  have  done 


Which  would  have  been  the  best  and  why? 
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3.  Stevie  came  home  and  told  Grandma  and  Annie  that  he  had  a  new  teacher. 


What  Grandma  said 


What  Grandma  could  have  said 


Which  would  have  been  best  and  why? 


4.  Stevie  threw  stones  at  trains. 
What  the  Super  did  . 


What  the  Super  could  have  done 


Which  would  have  been  better?  Why? 


5.  Skipper  dumped  the  garbage  all  over  the  floor. 

What  Annie  did  . 

What  Annie  could  have  done  . 
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Which  would  have  been  the  best  and  why? 


6.  Annie  went  to  tell  Miss  Stover  about  Stevie  throwing  stones  at  trains. 
What  Miss  Stover  did  . 


What  Miss  Stover  could  have  done 


Which  would  have  been  the  best?  Why? 
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Real  or  imagined 

Do  you  sometimes  feel  afraid  but  not  really  understand  why?  Read  the  following  article  in  order  to  gain  a 
better  understanding  of  these  feelings. 

Were  you  afraid  of  the  dark  when  you  were  very  young?  Or  of  dogs?  Or  loud  noises?  Probably  you 
were,  and  probably  many  other  things  made  you  feel  afraid  back  then.  And  while  you  are  now  able 
to  sleep  without  a  night  light  and  can  walk  up  to  a  big  dog  on  a  leash  and  pet  him  without  fear, 
probably  a  number  of  things  can  still  make  you  feel  afraid. 

What  does  '  ‘feeling  afraid’  ’  mean?  Try  to  define  fear  in  a  few  words,  and  you  will  see  how  difficult  a 
task  it  is.  Perhaps,  however,  fear  (and  the  similar  feeling  of  anxiety)  can  be  explained  in  this 
somewhat  simplified  way. 

Fear  is  the  feeling  you  get  when  something  bad  or  unpleasant  is  happening  to  you  or  is  about  to 
happen  to  you.  In  other  words,  fear  is  your  reaction  to  danger.  When  you  feel  fear,  you  know  exactly 
what  danger  you  are  afraid  of.  For  example,  if  there  is  a  bully  in  your  school  who  says  to  you,  ‘  ‘I'm 
going  to  beat  you  up  after  school  today,  ’  ’  you  know  exactly  what  it  is  that  you  are  afraid  of:  being  hurt 
by  the  bully.  The  unpleasant  feeling  you  have  when  the  bully  threatens  you  is  one  of  fear. 

Anxiety  is  an  unpleasant  feeling  that  is  very  similar  to  fear.  But  there  is  one  important  difference. 
When  you  feel  anxiety,  you’re  not  sure  of  exactly  what  you  are  afraid  of.  Most  students,  for  instance, 
have  a  feeling  of  anxiety  on  the  first  day  in  a  new  school.  They  feel  a  bit  nervous  and  uneasy.  But  if 
you  ask  them  what  they  are  afraid  of,  they  really  can’t  say.  They  are  not  afraid  of  any  one  thing,  but 
they  feel  a  little  bit  afraid  of  just  about  everything. 

So  fear  and  anxiety  are  both  feelings  you  have  when  something  bad  is  happening  or  is  about  to 
happen.  When  you  feel  fear,  you  are  afraid  of  something  very  definite  —  like  the  bully  —  and  you 
know  exactly  why  you  feel  afraid.  When  you  feel  anxiety,  you  can't  point  to  any  one  reason  for  being 
afraid,  but  you  feel  afraid  anyway. 

Where  do  your  feelings  of  fear  and  anxiety  come  from?  Were  they  built  into  you  from  the  time  you 
were  bom,  or  did  you  learn  to  feel  afraid  and  anxious  as  you  grew  older?  Actually  both  of  these  things 
seem  to  happen.  Psychologists  have  discovered  that  most  living  creatures  are  bom  with  some 
feelings  of  fear  and  anxiety.  As  they  get  older,  they  learn  to  connect  these  natural  fears  and  anxieties 
to  many  different  kinds  of  situations. 

/ 

MaikL.  Stein 

1.  According  to  this  article,  why  do  people  experience  fear?  . 
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2.  What  is  the  difference  between  fear  and  anxiety? 


3.  Where  do  our  feelings  of  fear  and  anxiety  originate? 


In  each  of  the  following  situations,  decide  whether  the  feeling  experienced  is  one  of  fear  or  one  of  anxiety. 

You  are  walking  along  the  street  and  suddenly  you  don’t  want  to  turn  the  corner . 

You  meet  a  ferocious-looking  dog  on  the  street . 

You  are  about  to  give  a  speech  in  front  of  a  large  group  of  people . 

You  are  riding  your  bike.  Suddenly  you  hit  a  large  stone  and  lose  your  balance . 

The  school  bell  rings  as  you  are  just  rounding  the  comer . 

Write  a  sentence  describing  an  incident  in  which  you  felt  fear,  and  one  in  which  you  were  anxious. 
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Rooting  for  the  meaning 

Many  of  the  words  you  use  each  day  originated  in  other  languages.  Below  are  lists  of  Latin  and  Greek 
words  and  their  meanings.  Can  you  think  of  any  English  words  that  might  have  come  from  these  words? 

Greek  Latin 

agora  market  place  claustrum  —  enclosed  space 

akros  —  summit,  topmost,  terminal  astrum  —  star 

zoion  animal  socius  —  a  companion 

kritikos  —  to  judge  superus  —  high 

nykto  —  night  partis  —  a  part 

mikros  —  small 

anthropos  —  man 

dekas  —  ten 

hydor  —  water 

Knowing  the  Latin  or  Greek  root  words  of  English  words  can  often  give  you  a  clue  to  their  meanings.  For 
each  of  the  following  sentences,  write  the  Latin  or  Greek  word  from  which  the  underlined  word  came.  Use 
this  word  to  help  you  figure  out  the  meaning  of  the  underlined  word.  Then  write  the  meaning  on  the  line 
below  the  sentence. 

The  astronomer  could  not  see  the  comet  even  with  the  most  powerful  telescope. 


Through  the  study  of  anthropology,  we  have  learned  a  great  deal  about  our  origins. 


Because  he  suffered  from  nyctalopia  he  was  totally  blind  at  night. 
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If  you  tried  to  be  sociable,  more  people  would  like  you. 


The  Queen  was  the  supreme  ruler  of  the  land. 


The  newspapers  sent  out  several  people  to  criticize  the  new  art  show. 


Everyone  participated  in  the  drive  to  raise  funds  for  the  park. 


One  decade  later,  the  family  had  built  a  house  and  bam  on  their  homestead. 
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Phobias 


A  phobia  is  a  recurrent,  persistent,  unrealistic  and  often  intense  fear,  sometimes  of  a  situation  or  an  object; 
other  times  of  an  unexplainable  idea  or  feeling.  The  person  who  has  a  phobia  of  some  situation  becomes 
agitated  and  feels  panicky  if  forced  to  remain  in  that  situation. 

The  column  on  the  left  is  a  list  of  common  phobias.  The  column  on  the  right  gives  definitions  of  these 
phobias,  but  in  mixed  order.  To  match  the  conect  meaning  to  each  phobia,  examine  the  previous  list  of 
Greek  and  Latin  roots . 


1.  agoraphobia 

2.  claustrophobia 

3.  acrophobia 

4.  hydrophobia 

5.  zoophobia 

6.  microphobia 

7.  nyctophobia 

8.  astraphobia 

9.  anthrophobia 


(  )fear  of  human  society 
(  )fear  of  confined  spaces 
(  )fear  of  the  dark 
(  )fear  of  high  places 
(  )fear  of  thunderstorms 
(  )fear  of  water 
(  )fear  of  germs 
(  )fear  of  large  open  spaces 
(  )fear  of  animals 
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Facing  reality 

Read  this  excerpt  from  Welcome  Home,  Jellybean  by  Marlene  Fanta  Shyer.  Notice  how  Neil  deals  with  a 
difficult  situation  and  comes  to  a  greater  understanding  of  himself  in  the  process. 

After  Gerri,  Neil’s  retarded  sister,  returned  home,  life  became  very  difficult.  Neil’s  father  moved  away  and  it 
appeared  that  Neil  wanted  to  do  the  same  thing,  rather  than  stay  home  and  work  it  out.  Here,  Neil’s  father 
has  come  to  pick  him  up. 

I  went  to  my  desk  and  wrote  a  note  to  Mom  and  stuck  it  on  my  dresser,  where  she  couldn’t  miss  it 
and  Gem  couldn’t  reach  it.  After  what  happened  last  night,  Mom  would  understand. 

Then  I  picked  up  my  suitcase  and  tiptoed  out  of  my  room. 

I  crossed  the  living  room  and  walked  to  the  foyer  practically  holding  my  breath. 

I  heard  a  sound  and  spun  around.  Gerri  had  followed  me.  She  was  standing  right  where  the  piano  had 
been,  in  the  empty  comer,  not  danng  to  get  any  closer. 

"Go  back  to  bed,  ’ '  I  whispered. 

Geni’s  mouth  opened  wide,  it  closed,  it  opened.  Then  Gerri  said,  "Neil." 

Or  was  I  hearing  things? 

"Neil.”  She  said  it  again,  clear  as  anything.  "Neil.”  She’d  learned  to  say  my  name.  "Neil,  Neil.”  No 
kidding. 

Well,  so  what? 

Learning  a  simple  name  like  Neil  was  no  big  deal. 

"Good-bye,  Gerri.  Thanks  for  learning  my  name,  but  I’m  leaving,”  I  said. 

I  walked  out  of  the  apartment,  got  in  the  elevator,  and  relaxed. 

The  elevator  stopped,  the  door  slid  open. 

I  picked  up  my  suitcase  and  walked  across  the  lobby,  through  the  glass  doors,  and  outside,  onto  the 
sidewalk. 

I  saw  the  car  coming  down  the  street,  slowing  down.  It  pulled  to  the  curb  right  in  front  of  me.  My 
father,  without  his  moustache,  smiled  at  me. 

“Do  you  need  a  hand  with  the  suitcase,  Neil?’ ’  he  asked. 

Suddenly  I  could  hardly  see  my  father,  the  damp  sidewalk,  the  sky,  or  anything;  everything  blurred  up 
like  somebody  had  turned  a  sprinkler  on  behind  my  eyes.  I  blinked  and  my  father  said,  '  'What’s 
wrong,  Neil?”  or  something  like  that.  I’m  not  sure  what  he  said  because  there  was  interference;  it 
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was  ricochetting  from  the  sky  or  my  head  or  from  over  the  rainbow,  for  all  I  knew;  it  was  Gerri’s  voice 
saying,  "Neil,  ’  ’  and  no  kidding,  it  was  putting  a  firecracker  right  in  my  heart. 

"Neil,  what’s  the  matter?"  my  father  asked. 

I  couldn’t  say  it;  it  just  jammed  up  in  my  throat  like  old  rags,  that  not  everybody  can  have  perfect 
pitch,  that  even  though  Gerri  would  always  be  strange /different/ funny /weird,  she  was  the  way  she 
was,  and  she  was  my  sister. 

Dad  curled  his  fingers  around  the  steering  wheel,  then  he  uncurled  them.  "You’ve  changed  your 
mind,  haven’t  you,  Neil?”  he  said. 

'  ‘I  understand,  ’  ’  he  said,  looking  straight  out  the  windshield  so  he  wouldn’t  have  to  see  me  standing 
there  sniffling  and  looking  stupid  and  not  knowing  what  to  say. 

‘  ‘  I’ll  call  you  soon,  Neil,  ’  ’  he  said,  and  I  picked  up  my  suitcase  and  watched  him  pull  away  from  the 
curb. 

I  turned,  went  back  inside,  and  pushed  the  elevator  button.  Almost  immediately  the  elevator  door 
opened  and  Mr.  Rasmussen  stepped  out  with  his  Scottie  dog  on  a  leash.  At  this  hour! 

"Good  morning,  Mr.  Rasmussen,”  I  said,  quaking  as  usual  at  the  very  sight  of  him. 

"Good  morning,"  Mr.  Rasmussen  said,  almost  cordially,  and  as  he  stepped  aside,  he  held  the  door  so 
it  wouldn’t  slide  closed  on  my  suitcase  as  I  was  lifting  it  into  the  elevator. 

‘  ‘Thank  you,  ’  ’  I  said,  but  Mr.  Rasmussen  kept  holding  the  door,  as  if  he  was  waiting  to  tell  me 
something  but  didn’t  know  how  to  say  it.  Finally  he  said,  ’  'Your  sister  is  really  coming  along,  isn’t 
she?” 

I  was  so  surprised  I  guess  I  just  stood  there,  half  in  the  elevator  and  half  out  of  it. 

"She  brought  some  scraps  to  my  dog  the  other  day  and  I  really  appreciate  it. ’  ’ 

"She  did?” 

"It  was  very  thoughtful,  and  he  loved  every  last  bite.  Except  — ”  Mr.  Rasmussen  then  smiled.  Smiled. 
Showed  his  teeth,  at  least  ten  of  them.  I  couldn’t  believe  it.  "Except  the  marshmallows.  I’m  afraid  he's 
not  much  for  marshmallows,”  he  said. 

My  sister,  now  smart  enough  to  push  the  right  elevator  buttons,  to  say  my  name  so  anybody  could 
understand  it,  to  bring  left-overs  to  a  dog  —  and  getting  smarter  by  the  minute.  Really  coming  along. 
Even  Mr.  Rasmussen  had  noticed  it. 

My  own  voice  came  out  of  nowhere.  "She’s  getting  there,”  I  said,  proud  as  anything.  She’s  all  right, 
no  kidding,  I  thought  as  the  door  of  the  elevator  slid  closed  and  the  elevator  began  moving  up. 
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1 .  Why  do  you  think  Neil  decided  to  go  and  live  with  his  father? 


2.  What  did  Gerri  do  that  she  hadn’t  done  before? 


3.  Why  did  Neil  decide  it  was  wrong  to  leave  home  and  Gerri? 


4.  What  incident  gave  Neil  confidence  in  his  decision  to  remain  home? 


5.  This  excerpt  is  taken  from  the  very  end  of  the  story.  Do  you  like  the  way  the  story  ends?  How  would  you 
have  changed  it? 


6.  Which  character  would  you  like  to  have  as  a  friend,  based  on  what  you  have  learned  about  their 
personalities  through  the  story? 
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What  would  you  do? 

On  these  pages  you  can  see  four  problem  situations.  Think  about  each  situation.  Sum  up  the  problem  in 
each,  tell  how  you  would  solve  it,  and  then  suggest  how  you  would  prevent  the  problem  from  happening 
again  in  the  future. 

Your  sister  was  given  a  kitten  for  her  birthday.  A  younger  sister  is  jealous,  and  has  been  caught  teasing  the 
kitten  several  times. 


Problem: 

Solution: 


Future: 


Your  brother  insists  that  housework  is  '  ‘women’s  work.”  He  refuses  to  do  his  share  of  the  chores  such  as 
washing  dishes,  cleaning  up  his  room,  or  making  beds. 


Problem: 

Solution: 

Future: 
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A  child  you  are  baby-sitting  refuses  to  go  to  bed  at  the  time  his  parents  specified.  He  wants  to  stay  up  a 
half  hour  later  to  watch  a  favorite  television  show. 


Problem:  . 

Solution:  . 

Future:  . 

You  and  a  friend  are  walking  through  a  department  store  on  a  Saturday  afternoon.  When  you  are  at  the  pen 
counter,  you  notice  that  he  slips  one  of  the  pens  on  display  into  his  pocket. 


Problem: 

Solution: 

Future: 
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What's  in  a  word? 


Simplifying  problems 

Symbols  on  various  products  are  important  to  our  health  and  safety.  An  act  was  passed  in  June  1971  which 
stated  that  household  chemical  products  must  carry  symbols  to  tell  you  the  kind  of  hazard  and  the  degree 
of  hazard.  This  act  is  called  the  Hazardous  Products  Act.  Four  symbols  tell  the  kinds  of  hazard: 


poison  flammable  explosive  corrosive 


Why  would  symbols  be  used  as  well  as  words? 


What  traffic  signs  do  they  remind  you  of7 


How  dangerous: 

The  triangle  is  like  a  traffic  yield  sign.  It  means  that  the  product  could  cause  minor  injuries  if  misused. 
The  diamond  is  like  a  traffic  slow  sign.  It  means  that  the  product  could  cause  serious  injuries  if  misused. 
The  octagon  is  like  a  traffic  stop  sign.  It  means  that  the  product  could  kill  you  if  misused. 
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What  would  these  symbols  mean? 


1 .  What  would  you  not  do  with  a  product  labelled  with  a  skull  and  crossbones? 


2.  What  would  you  not  do  with  a  product  labelled  with  fire? 


3.  What  would  you  not  do  with  a  product  labelled  with  an  explosion? 


4.  What  would  you  not  do  with  a  product  labelled  with  a  skeleton’s  hand? 


Symbols  are  also  used  on  your  clothes  to  tell  you  how  to  take  care  of  them.  Find  a  label  on  your  clothes 
which  displays  some  of  these  basic  symbols: 


WASHING  BLEACHING  DRYING  IRONING  DRY  CLEANING 

Draw  the  symbols  and  written  information  you  find  on  your  clothes  and  tell  what  you  think  each  means. 
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Wordless  language 


Charles  K.  Bliss  developed  a  graphic  communication  system  based  on  symbols  which  focus  on  meaning 
rather  than  sound  or  phonics.  Since  this  system  doesn’t  depend  on  sounds  of  spoken  words,  it  can  be  used 
by  people  of  any  language;  people  reading  it  are  able  to  translate  the  meaning  into  their  own  language. 
Another  advantage  is  that  a  person  doesn’t  need  to  know  how  to  read  in  order  to  communicate 
meaningfully.  The  symbols  used  are  called  Blissymbols.  Charles  Bliss  wrote  a  book  called  Semantogiaphy 
in  which  he  explains  his  system. 

Blissymbols  are  being  used  for  communication  by  communicatively  impaired  children  and  adults  around 
the  world.  Pictographs,  ideographs,  and  arbitrary  symbols  are  used  to  complete  the  system. 


Pictographs  —  look  like  the  things  they  represent: 

AAA 

house  man  woman 

Ideographs  —  represent  ideas: 

A 

H  I 

(to)stop  before,  in  front  of  behind  -  after 

International  symbols  —  symbols  used  throughout  the  world: 


1 

person 


protection 


? 

question  mark 


direction 


+ 

and,  also 


6t 

happy 


Arbitrary  Symbols: 


\  / 

a,  an  the 

Symbols  can  be  used  to  create  new  expressions. 


/ 

this 


/ 

that 


Blissymbolics  ©  used  herein 
Btissymbohcs  Communication  Institute.  1982 
Toronto,  Ontario 
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How  would  you  make  the  symbol  for  father? 


Altering  or  adding  parts  (called  indicators)  to  the  signs  changes  them  from  one  part  of  speech  to  another. 
(For  example,  from  noun  to  verb) 


eye  (to)see  feeling  (to)  feel 

(emotion) 

What  is  most  important,  however,  is  that  the  Blissymbolics  system  enables  people  to  communicate  m 
sentences.  For  example: 


^  o  x  -f- 

Father  saw  the  tree. 


What  does  the  indicator  )  do  to  the  word  "see’ '? 


What  do  these  sentences  say? 

-  A 

) 

o  / 

a 

'  A 

+  / 

A  -4 

^  © 

6t 
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Imagine  you  are  inventing  your  own  language.  Use  Blissymbols  to  write  the  following  sentences.  When  you 
don't  know  the  Blissymbol  or  can’t  figure  out  what  it  might  be,  make  up  a  symbol  of  your  own. 

1 .  The  boy  and  his  father  left  their  home  and  walked  to  the  school. 


2.  The  people  felt  unhappy. 


3.  They  saw  the  man  and  woman  visit  the  house. 


Compare  your  symbols  with  those  of  a  classmate. 

Now  make  up  a  sentence  of  your  own  and  write  it  in  symbols. 


What  did  you  have  trouble  expressing? 


Exchange  sentences  with  a  classmate  and  see  if  you  can  translate  each  other  s  work. 
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Animalizing 


This  poet  pretends  people  are  like  animals.  As  you  read  the  poem,  look  for  the  images  created.  What  do 
they  mean? 

\ 

Mr.  Zoo 

He’s  a  lion-hearted  man, 

He’s  a  roadhog  in  his  car, 

He’s  a  bear  for  work, 

He  can  out-fox  you  by  far. 

He’s  sheepish,  he’s  mousy, 

He  pussyfoots  around; 

He  ferrets  out  secrets, 

He's  a  sniffing  newshound. 

Sometimes  he  looks  owlish, 

He’s  dog-tired  at  night; 

He  weeps  crocodile  tears, 

Has  a  wolfish  appetite. 

Eve  Merriam 

1.  Why  is  this  poem  called  Mr.  Zoo? 


2.  How  many  animals  is  Mr.  Zoo  compared  to  in  the  first  stanza?  What  do  you  think  each  comparison 
means? 


3.  Is  Mr.  Zoo  compared  to  a  ferret  (a  kind  of  weasel)  because  ferrets  are  used 

(a)  to  hunt  rabbits, 

(b)  to  fight  rats,  or 

(c)  for  their  valuable  fur? 
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4.  Which  animal  image  did  you  find  the  most  effective?  Why? 


5.  What  characteristic  would  you  apply  to  a  person  whom  people  called 

a  peacock?  . 

a  lamb?  . 

a  sheep?  . 

6.  The  phrases  in  column  A  can  be  matched  with  the  more  colorful  expressions  in  column  B.  Match  each 
phrase  with  the  expression  you  think  fits  best.  The  first  one  has  been  done  for  you. 


A 


B 


1.  to  be  a  trouble  maker  (f) 


(a)  in  the  doghouse 


2.  to  question  the  value  of  a  present 


(b)  barking  up  the  wrong  tree 


3.  to  avoid  creating  unnecessary  trouble 


(c)  turned  out  to  pasture 


4.  to  be  in  disgrace 


(d)  let  sleeping  dogs  lie 


5.  to  be  forced  to  retire  from  work 


(e)  looking  a  gift  horse  in  the  mouth 


6.  to  be  making  a  mistake 


(f)  the  black  sheep  of  the  family 


7.  to  go  straight  for  something. 


(g)  make  a  bee-line 
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Playing  with  words 

Read  this  excerpt  from  The  Phantom  Tollbooth  by  Norton  Juster.  One  day  a  character  named  Milo  received 
a  mysterious  package.  When  he  opened  it,  he  found  instructions  for  building  "One  Genuine  Turnpike 
Tollbooth.”  Milo  built  the  tollbooth,  got  into  his  miniature  automobile,  and  drove  past  the  tollbooth  into  an 
amazing  land  called  The  Kingdom  of  Wisdom.  During  one  of  his  adventures  in  this  land,  Milo  met  Tock,  a 
watchdog  with  a  body  shaped  like  an  alarm  clock.  In  this  episode  they  meet  the  Spelling  Bee. 

A  friendly  spelling  bee 

"I  am  the  Spelling  Bee,  ’  ’  announced  the  Spelling  Bee. ' ‘Don’t  be  alarmed  —  a-l-a-r-m-e-d.  ’ ' 

Tock  ducked  under  the  wagon,  and  Milo,  who  was  not  overly  fond  of  normal-sized  bees,  began  to 
back  away  slowly. 

"I  can  spell  anything  —  a-n-y-t-h-i-n-g,  ’  ’  he  boasted,  testing  his  wings.  ‘ ‘Try  me,  try  me !  ’ ’ 

‘  ‘Can  you  spell  good-bye?' '  suggested  Milo  as  he  continued  to  back  away. 

The  bee  gently  lifted  himself  into  the  air  and  circled  lazily  over  Milo's  head. 

‘  ‘Perhaps  —  p-e-r-h-a-p-s  —  the  two  of  you  are  under  the  misapprehension  — 
m-i-s-a-p-p-r-e-h-e-n-s-i-o-n  —  that  I  am  dangerous, ’  ’  he  said,  turning  a  smart  loop  to  the  left.  '  ‘Let 
me  assure  —  a-s-s-u-r-e  —  you  that  my  intentions  are  peaceful  —  p-e-a-c-e-f-u-1.  ’  ’  And  with  that  he 
settled  back  on  the  top  of  the  wagon  and  fanned  himself  with  one  wing.  "Now, '  ’  he  panted,  '  ‘Think  of 
the  most  difficult  word  you  can,  and  I'll  spell  it.  Hurry  up,  hurry  up !  ”  And  he  jumped  up  and  down 
impatiently. 

‘  ‘He  looks  friendly  enough,  ’  ’  thought  Milo,  not  sure  just  how  friendly  a  friendly  bumblebee  should  be, 
and  tried  to  think  of  a  very  difficult  word.  "Spell  vegetable,"  he  suggested,  for  it  was  one  that  always 
troubled  him  at  school. 

"That  is  a  difficult  one,"  said  the  bee,  winking  at  the  letter  man.  "Let  me  see  now  .  .  .  hmmmmmm 
.  .  .  ”  He  frowned  and  wiped  his  brow  and  paced  slowly  back  and  forth  on  top  of  the  wagon.  ‘  ‘How 
much  time  do  I  have?" 

‘  ‘Just  ten  seconds, '  ’  cried  Milo  excitedly.  ‘  ‘Count  them  off,  Tock.  ’ ' 

"Oh  dear,  oh  dear,  oh  dear,  oh  dear,"  the  bee  repeated,  continuing  to  pace  nervously.  Then,  just  as 
the  time  ran  out,  he  spelled  as  fast  as  he  could  —  '  ‘v-e-g-e-t-a-b J-e.  ’  ’ 

"Conect,"  shouted  the  letter  man,  and  everyone  cheered. 

"Can  you  spell  everything?"  asked  Milo  admiringly. 

'  'Just  about,  ’  ’  replied  the  bee  with  a  hint  of  pride  in  his  voice.  ‘  ‘You  see,  years  ago  I  was  just  an 
ordinary  bee  minding  my  own  business,  smelling  flowers  all  day,  and  occasionally  picking  up 
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part-time  work  in  people’s  bonnets.  Then  one  day  I  realized  that  I’d  never  amount  to  anything 
without  an  education,  and,  being  naturally  adept  at  spelling,  I  decided  that  — ” 

"BALDERDASH !  ’  ’  shouted  a  booming  voice.  And  from  around  the  wagon  stepped  a  large  beetlelike 
insect  dressed  in  a  lavish  coat,  striped  pants,  checked  vest,  spats,  and  a  derby  hat.  "Let  me  repeat  — 
BALDERDASH !  ”  he  shouted  again,  swinging  his  cane  and  clicking  his  heels  in  midair.  ‘  ‘Come  now, 
don’t  be  ill-mannered.  Isn’t  someone  going  to  introduce  me  to  the  little  boy?" 

"This,’’  said  the  bee  with  complete  disdain,  "is  the  Humbug.  A  very  dislikable  fellow." 

"NONSENSE !  Everyone  loves  a  Humbug,"  shouted  the  Humbug.  "As  I  was  saying  to  the  king  just 
the  other  day — " 

"You’ve  never  met  the  king, "  accused  the  bee  angrily.  Then  turning  to  Milo,  he  said,  ’  ‘Don’t  believe  a 
thing  this  old  fraud  says." 

"BOSH !  ’ ’  replied  the  Humbug.  ‘  'We’re  an  old  and  noble  family,  honorable  to  the  core.  Why,  we  fought 
in  the  Crusades  with  Richard  the  Lion-Heart,  crossed  the  Atlantic  with  Columbus,  blazed  trails  with 
the  pioneers,  and  today  many  members  of  the  family  hold  prominent  government  positions 
throughout  the  world.  History  is  full  of  Humbugs.  ’  ’ 

‘  'A  very  pretty  speech  —  s-p-e-e-c-h, ’  ’  sneered  the  bee.  "Now  why  don’t  you  go  away?  I  was  just 
advising  the  lad  of  the  importance  of  proper  spelling. " 

*  ‘BAH !  ’  ’  said  the  bug,  putting  an  arm  around  Milo. '  ‘As  soon  as  you  learn  to  spell  one  word,  they  ask 
you  to  spell  another.  You  can  never  catch  up  —  so  why  bother?  Take  my  advice,  my  boy,  and  forget 
about  it.  As  my  great-great-grandfather  George  Washington  Humbug  used  to  say  — " 

"You,  sir’  ’  shouted  the  bee  very  excitedly,  ‘  ‘are  an  impostor  —  i-m-p-o-s-t-o-r  —  who  can’t  even  spell 
his  own  name.  ’  ’ 

‘  ‘A  slavish  concern  for  the  composition  of  words  is  a  sign  of  a  bankrupt  intellect,  ’  roared  the 
Humbug. 

Milo  didn’t  have  any  idea  what  this  meant,  but  it  seemed  to  infuriate  the  Spelling  Bee,  who  flew 
down  and  knocked  off  the  Humbug’s  hat  with  his  wing. 

‘  'Be  careful, "  shouted  Milo  as  the  bug  swung  his  cane  again,  catching  the  bee  on  the  foot  and 
knocking  over  the  box  of  W’s. 

'  ‘My  foot !  ’  ’  shouted  the  bee. 

" My  hat ! ’’  shouted  the  bug  —  and  the  fight  was  on. 

The  Spelling  Bee  buzzed  dangerously  in  and  out  of  range  of  the  Humbug’s  wildly  swinging  cane  as 
they  threatened  each  other,  and  the  crowd  stepped  back  out  of  danger. 

•  There  must  be  some  other  way  to  '  began  Milo.  And  then  he  yelled,  "WATCH  OUT! "  but  it  was 

too  late. 
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There  was  a  tremendous  crash  as  the  Humbug  in  his  great  fury  tripped  into  one  of  the  stalls,  knocking 
it  into  another,  then  another,  then  another,  then  another,  until  every  stall  in  the  entire  marketplace 
had  been  upset  and  words  lay  scrambled  in  great  confusion  all  over  the  square. 

The  bee  toppled  to  the  ground,  knocking  Milo  over  on  top  of  him,  and  lay  there  shouting,  "Help! 

Help!  There’s  a  little  boy  on  me."  The  bug  sprawled  untidily  on  a  mound  of  squashed  letters,  and 
Tock,  his  alarm  ringing  persistently,  was  buried  under  a  pile  of  words. 

1 .  What  do  you  usually  think  of  when  you  see  the  words  'spelling  bee’? 


2.  What  is  the  ‘Spelling  Bee’  in  this  story? 


3.  What  is  a  humbug?  If  you  don’t  know,  use  your  dictionary  to  find  the  correct  meaning. 


4.  What  is  the  Humbug  in  this  story? 


5.  Explain  why  the  following  phrases  or  passages  are  funny: 
‘  ‘  History  is  full  of  Humbugs.  ’  ’ 


‘  ‘As  my  great-great-grandfather  George  Washington  Humbug  used  to  say  — ’  ’ 


‘  ‘Help !  Help !  There’s  a  little  boy  on  me. ’ ’ 
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6.  Explain  why  the  phrases  below  are  examples  of  a  play  on  words, 
picking  up  part-time  work  in  people’s  bonnets’  ’ 


What  does  it  mean  to  have  a  bee  in  your  bonnet? 


‘  'Tock  counting  off  the  seconds’  ’ 
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Being  a  careful  consumer? 

Read  ‘  'Being  A  Careful  Consumer?”  on  page  76  of  your  text. 

The  article  specified  eight  different  techniques  used  to  convince  people  to  buy  certain  products  and  to 

convince  them  that  these  products  were  better  than  the  rest.  What  were  the  eight  techniques? 

Here  is  a  list  of  the  techniques.  Match  each  with  one  of  the  following  commercials  or  advertisements: 

1.  Catchy  Slogans  4.  You’ll  Be  Special  7.  The  Fancy  Language  Method 

2.  It’s  a  Deal  5-  Your  Life  Will  Be  Better  8.  Your  Life  Will  Be  Easier 

3.  Everyone  Wants  One  6.  The  Friendly  Approach 

-  (a)  Be  sure  not  to  miss  Superman  13  when  it  comes  to  a  theatre  near  you.  It’s  the  most  popular 

movie  of  the  year. 

-  (b)  Having  trouble  taking  the  garbage  out?  Buy  our  new,  improved  Dumpo  Magic  Garbage 

Bags  to  make  this  chore  easier  and  more  pleasant. 

-  (c)  Relaxing  with  your  family?  Don’t  forget  the  box  of  Chewy  Friendly  Treats  to  help  you  all  enjoy 

yourselves. 

- (d)  Slugger  Sullivan,  top  hitter  for  the  Montreal  Expos  says,  ‘  ‘I  always  use  Sparkle-Dent  on  my 

teeth  for  a  brighter  shine.  Try  it  today !” 

-  (e)  At  McDonald’s,  we  do  it  all  for  you ! 

-  (f)  F ind  your  evenings  dull?  Nothing  to  do?  Enrol  in  Twinkle-Toes  Dance  School  to  enrich  your 

life  and  meet  new,  exciting  people ! 

-  (g)  A  $500.00  rebate  will  be  given  to  anyone  buying  a  1981  Cadillac  Super  Deluxe  model  before 

June  1. 

-  (h)  Remember,  no  other  cleanser  contains  the  formula - to  produce  a  longer-lasting  shine. 

Of  these  techniques,  which  do  you  think  is  the  most  effective?  Why? 
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Buy  words 


(a)  weird 

-  Luckily,  his  quickness  enabled  him  to 

see  the  ball  coming  and  move  his  head. 

(b)  skit 

She  left  her  class  with  an  opinion  of  the 
play  similar  to  her  own. 

(c)  impression 

-  His  response  to  getting  the  needle  was 

to  faint. 

(d)  wits 

-  It  certainly  was  odd  when  Susan  wore 

her  winter  coat  to  school. .  .in  the  middle 

of  June. 

(e)  reaction 

-  The  play,  although  short,  was  very 

funny  and  enjoyable. 

Each  of  the  words  above  Is  taken  from  “Being  a  Careful  Consumer?”  on  page  76  of  your  text.  Quickly  reread 
the  article  and  match  the  words  with  the  sentence  having  the  closest  meaning.  Then  use  the  words  m 
sentences  of  your  own. 
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Highways  and  byways 

Who’s  telling  the  story? 

Before  an  author  begins  to  write  a  story,  he  or  she  must  choose  the  point  of  view  from  which  the  story  will 
be  told.  For  example,  the  author  may  write  as  though  he  or  she  is  the  ‘  T  ’  in  the  story,  speaking  to  you 
directly.  Another  point  of  view  an  author  can  take  is  the  third  person.  The  story  is  told  by  an  outsider  who 
doesn’t  have  a  part  in  the  story  but  who  can  tell  the  reader  about  all  of  the  characters. 

The  following  excerpt  has  two  characters  in  it.  From  whose  point  of  view  is  the  story  told? 

Mr.  Piddle  removed  a  broken  spoke,  tossing  the  two  lengths  of  wire  into  his  box  of  scrap.  As  he 
wrestled  to  unbend  the  yellow  rim,  I  nosed  around  the  bicycle  shop.  Three  new  bicycles  had  just 
come  in:  red,  green,  and  pink.  Each  had  silver  trim  all  the  way  around  the  big  front  wheel,  on  the 
frame,  and  along  the  handlebars.  Running  my  hand  along  the  iron  was  sort  of  like  being  allowed  to 
touch  an  angel’s  harp.  With  my  thumbnail,  I  rippled  the  spokes,  just  to  hear  the  notes  of  music. 

I  picked  up  a  pair  of  racing  goggles. 

"Try’em  on,  Hub.” 

“Honest?  I  can?  ” 

“Go  ahead.  Let’s  see  how  you  look.” 

The  goggles  slipped  over  my  head,  pinching  in  my  curly  hair;  they  felt  a  bit  loose  until  I  hitched  in  the 
strap  a  notch  or  two. 

“There’s  a  mirror  over  yonder.” 

“Thanks,”  I  said. 

The  kid  I  saw  in  the  mirror  was  only  Horrace  Hubert  from  the  nostrils  down.  Up  above,  I  looked  like  a 
regular  grown-up  bicycle  racer.  The  goggles  were  black  with  red  trim. 

“Wow!”  I  said. 

“You  look  right  spiffy, ’ ’  said  Otto. 

“Ido?” 

‘  ‘Like  a  real  champeen  racer.  ’  ’ 

“Honest?” 

“Honest.” 
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‘  ‘Mr.  Piddle,  is  it  okay  if  I  climb  up  on  one  of  your  used  bikes  and  sit  on  the  seat,  and  pretend?’  ’ 

"No,”  said  Otto. 

My  heart  sort  of  sank. 

"Here  ya  go,  Hub.  ’  ’  Before  I  could  see  too  much  out  of  the  goggles,  Otto  lifted  me  up  onto  the  seat  of 
the  red  bicycle.  "A  polite  boy  like  you  deserves  to  sit  on  this  new  beauty.  ’  ’ 

He  sure  was  strong. 

"Boy!  Oh  gosh,  Mr.  Piddle,  thanks  a  whole  lot.” 

"Now  then,  soon  as  your  legs  sprout  a  bit,  and  get  long  enough  so’s  your  feet  can  reach  both  pedals,  I 
just  might — ” 

“Teach  me?” 

"You  bet.” 

"I  don’t  guess  I  can  wait.  ’ ’ 

Grabbing  the  handgrips,  I  leaned  forward,  almost  feeling  the  wind  of  downhill  speed  whistling  into 
my  face,  against  my  goggles,  even  though  there  wasn’t  enough  breeze  in  Otto’s  shop  to  snuff  out  a 
birthday  candle. 

"I  wish,  I  wish,  I  wish...” 

Robert  Newton  Peck 

1 .  Who  are  the  two  people  in  the  excerpt? . 


2.  Who  is  telling  the  story?  . 

3.  Reread  the  excerpt.  What  do  you  think  the  effect  on  the  reader  would  be  if  the  story  were  told  from 

Mr.  Piddle’ s  point  of  view?  . . 
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4.  How  does  Hub  feel  about  the  bicycle  shop? 


5.  How  does  Mr.  Piddle  treat  Hub?  Do  you  think  you  would  like  Mr.  Piddle?  Why? 


6.  Hub  is  very  imaginative.  How  does  wearing  the  goggles  make  him  feel? 


7.  On  a  separate  sheet  of  paper  write  a  list  of  characteristics  that  would  apply  to  Hub.  What  do  you  learn 
about  him  from  the  excerpt?  Write  a  brief  paragraph  telling  about  his  home,  his  likes  and  dislikes,  and 
his  personality  based  on  what  you  have  read  in  the  excerpt,  and  what  you  feel  you  can  guess  at  after 
reading  the  excerpt. 
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Using  a  distance  chart 

On  most  road  maps  you  will  find  a  distance  chart  similar  to  the  one  below.  By  using  a  distance  chart  you 
can  figure  out  quickly  the  driving  distance  between  two  points. 
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OTTAWA 

2790 

1440 

1390 

400 

2220 

2790 

3575 

4715 

1025 

460 

ST.  JOHN’S,  NFLD. 

2790 

1505 

1450 

3140 

5010 

5530 

6370 

7605 

1780 

2365 

HALIFAX 

1440 

1505 

280 

1790 

3660 

4230 

5015 

6155 

415 

980 

CHARLOTTETOWN 

1390 

1450 

280 

1740 

3610 

4180 

4965 

6105 

375 

960 

TORONTO 

400 

3140 

1790 

1740 

2100 

2670 

3455 

4600 

1375 

810 

WINNIPEG 

2220 

5010 

3660 

3610 

2100 

570 

1360 

2340 

3240 

2380 

REGINA 

2790 

5580 

4230 

4180 

2670 

570 

785 

1930 

3815 

3250 

EDMONTON 

3575 

6370 

5015 

4965 

3455 

1360 

785 

1350 

4600 

4035 

VICTORIA 

4715 

7605 

6155 

6105 

4600 

2340 

1930 

1350 

5740 

5175 

FREDERICTON 

1025 

1780 

415 

375 

1375 

3240 

3815 

4600 

5740 

585 

QUEBEC 

460 

2365 

980 

960 

810 

2380 

3250 

4035 

5175 

585 

In  using  the  distance  chart,  you  must  first  find  the  names  of  the  two  places  between  which  you  want  to 
find  the  distance.  Find  one  place  name  in  the  vertical  list  of  place  names  (running  down  the  left  side  of  the 
chart)  and  find  the  other  place  name  in  the  horizontal  list  (running  across  the  top  of  the  chart). 

If  you  wanted  to  know  the  distance  between  Quebec,  Que.  and  Halifax,  N.S.,  you  would  first  find  the  name 
Quebec  on  the  vertical  list  and  Halifax  on  the  horizontal  list.  You  then  follow  the  Quebec  row  of  numbers 
across  and  the  Halifax  row  of  numbers  down  until  you  find  where  they  meet.  They  meet  at  980,  the  number 
of  kilometres  between  them.  Did  you  find  this  number  in  your  calculations?  If  not,  try  again. 

Use  the  chart  to  calculate  the  distances  between  the  following  places. 

Halifax,  N.S.  to  Ottawa,  Ont .  Toronto,  Ont.  to  Edmonton,  Alta . 

Winnipeg,  Man.  to  Victoria,  B.C .  Regina,  Sask.  to  St.  John's,  Nfld . 

Fredericton,  N.B.  to  Quebec,  Que .  Charlottetown,  P.E.I.  to  Ottawa,  Ont . 


Look  at  the  blank  spaces  on  the  distance  chart.  Locate  Regina  on  the  vertical  list.  Let  your  eye  move  across 
to  the  blank,  and  then  up  to  the  horizontal  column.  Why  is  the  entry  blank? 
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Clayton  Drive 


Map  reading 

Almost  everyone  has  at  some  time  been  asked  to  give  directions  to  a  stranger  visiting  his  or  her 
community.  Such  directions  must  be  clear  and  accurate  if  the  visitor  is  to  reach  his  destination. 

Look  at  the  map  of  a  city’s  business  section  on  the  opposite  page.  Notice  that  intersections  with  traffic 
lights  are  marked  with  :  .  Some  streets  or  sections  of  streets  are  marked  with  arrows  — ►  to  show  that 

they  are  one-way.  All  other  streets  are  two-way.  Parking  areas  are  marked  with  a  P. 

Use  the  map  to  show  whether  the  following  statements  are  '  ‘True’  ’  or  ‘  ‘False.  ’  ’ 

-  1 .  Simcoe  Street  is  one-way  between  King  Street  and  Macdonald  Drive. 

-  2.  Bond  Street  runs  in  an  east-west  direction. 

-  3.  There  is  a  parking  lot  behind  the  city  hall. 

-  4.  There  are  five  traffic  lights  along  Victoria  Street. 

Use  a  colored  pencil  to  follow  these  directions  from  point  X  to  St.  Martin’s  Hospital. 

Follow  King  Street  to  the  first  traffic  light  and  then  turn  right.  Go  along  Simcoe  until  you  get  to  the  third 
traffic  light.  This  is  Cedar  Street.  Turn  left  onto  Cedar  and  shortly  after  the  first  traffic  light,  you  will  see  the 
parking  lot  to  St.  Martin’s  Hospital  on  your  left. 

Try  to  follow  the  next  directions  from  point  O  to  the  arena.  You  will  find  that  at  a  certain  point  the  route 
suggested  becomes  confusing  and  very  indirect.  Cross  out  the  directions  from  this  point  on.  Then  on  a 
separate  piece  of  paper,  write  a  better  set  of  directions. 

Follow  Oak  Street  north  until  you  get  to  the  second  traffic  light  and  turn  left.  Go  along  Victoria  to  the  next 
traffic  light  and  turn  right.  Go  north  on  Bond  past  the  next  traffic  light  and  then  turn  down  Sumac.  Go 
south  on  Sumac  and  at  the  first  intersection  turn  right.  Proceed  on  Victona  till  you  reach  Water  Street.  Turn 
right  onto  Water  and  at  the  first  intersection  turn  right  again.  At  the  next  intersection  you  will  see  the 
arena. 

On  a  separate  piece  of  paper  write  out  the  directions  for  two  of  the  routes  below.  Be  sure  that  your 
directions  are  clear  and  accurate. 

1.  Explain  how  to  get  from  point  Y  to  the  Y.W.C.A. 

2.  Explain  how  to  get  from  point  L  to  the  Library. 

3.  Explain  how  to  get  from  point  A  to  the  airport. 
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Different  reactions 


Read  the  poem  below,  being  particularly  aware  of  the  details  which  are  used  for  comparison  and  contrast. 

The  meeting 

The  ox-team  and  the  automobile 
Stood  face  to  face  on  the  long  red  road. 

The  long  red  road  was  narrow 
At  the  turn  of  the  hill, 

And  below  was  the  sun-dancing  river 
Afoam  over  the  rocks. 

The  mild-mannered  beasts  stood  pat,  chewing  their  cud. 

The  stubble-bearded  man  from  the  mountains, 

Rustier  than  his  wagon, 

Unmoving,  eyed  the  proud  chauffeur. 

The  little  ragged  girl 
With  sun-bleached  hair, 

Sitting  on  a  hard,  yellow-powdery  bag, 

Looked  across  at  the  smart  motor  hats  of  the  ladies, 

And  then  chiffon  scarfs 
That  the  light  breeze  fingered. 

The  proud  chauffeur  blew  his  horn, 

But  nothing  moved  — 

Except  the  foaming,  sun-dancing  river  down  below. 

Then  he  jerked  his  head, 

And  turned  his  wheel. 

And  slowly,  carefully, 

The  automobile  moved  back  over  the  long  red  road. 

And  the  mild-mannered  beasts  lifted  their  feet, 

And  the  stubble-bearded  man  flipped  his  rein, 

And  the  ragged  little  girl  looked  ahead  up  the  hill. 

And  the  ox-team  lumbered  and  limped  over  the  long  red  road. 

Harriet  Monroe 

1.  Write  down  the  details  which  the  poet  uses  to  compare  the  two  vehicles,  their  drivers  and 
passengers. 
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2.  There  are  no  words  exchanged  in  this  encounter  but  we  certainly  are  able  to  figure  out  how  the 

characters  feel,  simply  from  their  actions  or  non-actions  and  expressions  described.  Locate  three  actions 
or  expressions  and  beside  each,  write  down  what  you  are  able  to  determine  from  them  about  the 
characters. 


3.  By  the  end  of  the  poem,  has  anything  changed?  Give  details  to  support  your  answer. 


4.  Do  you  think  the  encounter  had  any  effect  on  the  chauffeur?  the  girl?  the  ladies?  the  old  man? 
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A  better  way 

Mopeds  are  an  ideal  means  of  transportation.  As  you  read  this  article  notice  how  the  author  builds  support 
for  this  viewpoint. 

Take  "mo’  ’  as  in  motor,  add  ‘ ‘ped’ '  as  in  pedal,  and  you  have  “moped. ’ ’  But  what  is  it?  What  you  have 
is  a  small,  lightweight  machine  that  is  a  cross  between  a  motorcycle  and  a  bicycle.  You  may  be 
tempted  to  call  it  a  motonzed  bicycle,  which  in  most  cases  it  is  not.  Or  you  may  think  of  it  as  an 
underpowered  motorcycle  with  pedals  added,  which  is  not  completely  true  either.  A  moped  is  a 
moped  —  a  handy  two-  sometimes  three- wheeled  vehicle  with  its  own  design  and  its  own  purpose. 

A  moped  is  relatively  inexpensive  to  buy.  It  is  simple  to  operate,  cheap  to  maintain,  decently  quiet, 
and  easy  to  park.  In  addition,  it  is  quite  safe  when  properly  ridden.  Mopeds  consume  small  amounts 
of  fuel,  and  they  don’t  pollute,  at  least  not  noticeably. 

Thus,  a  moped  seems  to  meet  the  need  of  getting  around  without  using  an  expensive,  smoking, 
gas-guzzlmg,  four-wheeled  vehicle.  In  many  respects  it  is  a  dream  machine  compared  to  the  noisy, 
high-powered  motorcycles  that  dodge  dangerously  over  the  highways  or  go  spinning  and  churning 
over  sometimes  fragile  terrain. 

Students,  commuters,  fathers,  mothers,  sons  and  daughters,  vacationers,  farmers,  sportsmen  — 
anyone  looking  for  handy,  inexpensive,  uncomplicated,  short-range  transportation  is  a  potential 
mopeder. 

Mopeds  and  mopeding  on  a  large  scale  are  quite  recent  developments  in  the  United  States.  However, 
the  manufacture  and  use  of  motor-assisted  bicycles  has  been  common  for  several  decades  in  other 
parts  of  the  world. 

By  the  end  of  World  War  II,  petroleum  products,  particularly  gasoline,  were  both  scarce  and 
high-priced  in  many  areas  outside  the  United  States.  Bicycles  had  long  been  a  common  means  of 
transportation  in  Europe,  Asia,  South  America,  and  in  most  distant  lands.  Pedal  power  was  the 
propellant  used  by  millions  of  people  to  get  around. 

Following  the  War,  as  cities  expanded  and  spread  out,  more  and  more  people  migrated  to  outlying 
areas.  Distances  from  schools,  work,  and  recreational  activity  increased  dramatically.  Unassisted 
pedalling  often  became  more  of  a  chore  than  a  healthy  pastime.  So  ingenious  cyclists  began 
experimenting,  by  attaching  small  motors  to  their  bicycles,  to  ease  the  burden  of  pedalling. 

Charles  Coombs 
1 .  What  is  a  moped  similar  to? 
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2.  The  author  gives  seven  reasons  why  people  should  use  mopeds.  List  the  reasons  below: 


1 . 

2 . 

3  . 

4  . 

5  . 

6  . 

7 . 

3.  Why  has  bicycle  riding  decreased  as  a  means  of  transportation? 


4.  Who  could  use  mopeds  as  a  means  of  transportation? 


5.  Have  you  ever  driven  a  moped?  Check  your  newspaper  or  yellow  pages  to  see  if  there’s  a  store  near  you 
that  sells  them.  If  not,  see  if  the  library  has  a  book  on  mopeds.  Then  draw  a  sketch  of  your  ideal  moped, 
incorporating  extra  features  you  think  might  come  in  handy. 
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Foolish  carriage 

a)  novelty  -  All  alone  with  no  telephone  or 

electricity,  the  lightest  sound  seemed  a 
menacingly  real  attack. 

b)  unrequited  -  The  injuries  were  a  clear  indication  of  a 

fall  from  a  bicycle. 

c)  ominously  -  The  extra  help  she  gave  her  mother 

around  the  house  went  unthanked. 

d)  mutilation  -  He  freed  himself  from  the  seat  belt  and 

opened  the  car  door. 

e)  extricate  -  The  newness  of  owning  the  kite  soon 

wore  off. 

Each  of  the  words  above  is  taken  from  ‘  'Foolish  Carriage”  on  page  105  of  your  text.  Quickly  reread  the 
excerpt  and  match  the  words  with  the  sentence  having  the  closest  meaning.  Then  use  the  words  in 
sentences  of  your  own. 
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What  might  happen  if. . . 

City  of  the  future 

Here  are  some  ideas  written  from  the  point  of  view  of  someone  living  after  the  year  2020.  They  tell  about 
the  space  program  in  relation  to  the  moon  as  if  possible  future  developments  had  already  happened.  Do 
you  think  any  of  these  predictions  could  really  happen? 

1990  By  1990  the  first  six-man  shelter  on  the  moon  had  become  a  “station"  and  a  service 
depot  as  well.  Sophisticated  and  complex  machinery  and  instruments  were  being  landed  on  the  lunar 
surface.  The  moon  station  really  began  to  take  the  form  of  an  almost  self-sustained  laboratory. 

1995  A  big  space  station  was  placed  in  permanent  orbit  around  the  moon.  This  unique 
spaceship  was  designed  as  a  “mother  station”  which  was  to  be  used  in  the  future  as  the  jump-off  site 
and  landing  platform  for  moon  explorers  on  their  way  to  and  from  Earth.  At  the  same  time  the  station 
on  the  lunar  surface  had  been  expanded  to  accommodate  eighteen  people  for  up  to  ninety  days. 

Before  the  end  of  the  century  the  lunar  station  became  “international”  —  scientists  from  other 
countries  were  invited  to  participate  in  the  further  exploration  of  the  moon.  The  many  new 
discoveries  began  to  have  a  significant  impact  on  an  array  of  industries  on  Earth.  Hundreds  of  new 
and  revolutionary  products  were  being  marketed  on  Earth.  Thanks  to  the  lunar  explorers,  chemical 
plants  on  Earth  had  even  learned  to  manufacture  better  fertilizers,  mining  companies  began  to  learn 
how  to  dig  for  minerals  and  metals  in  a  more  economical  fashion,  farmers  on  Earth  began  to  receive 
foolproof  long-range  weather  forecasting  and  could  plan  crops  and  harvest  them  on  a  scientific  and 
economical  basis. 

2000  'This  was  the  really  big  year  for  the  Earth’s  scientific  community  and  for  mankind  as  a 
whole.  It  was  decided  that  an  international  “Moon  City”  should  be  built.  Eventually,  several  hundred 
people  should  work  and  live  in  this  city,  because  it  had  proven  profitable  and  beneficial  to  continue 
the  exploration  of  the  moon.  Valuable  gems,  gold,  silver,  and  rare  minerals  had  been  found.  Plans 
were  being  drawn  up  for  the  establishment  of  commercial  industries  on  the  lunar  surface,  highly 
automated  “factones’  ’  that  would  process  the  gems  and  manufacture  certain  medicines  and 
electronic  equipment. 

2005  The  traffic  to  the  moon  from  the  Earth  had  become  so  heavy  that  two  additional  space 
stations  were  built  and  put  in  orbit  around  the  moon  as  receiving  stations  and  launching  platforms. 
Work  also  got  under  way  to  send  a  huge  Russian- Amencan  expedition  to  Mars,  and  the  system  of 
three  space  stations  in  orbit  around  the  moon  was  to  play  an  important  part  m  the  program.  They 
were  to  serve  as  emergency  stations,  equipped  with  rescue  ships,  supplies,  and  fuel,  and  as 
communications  links  and  relay  stations.  Already,  space  shuttles  from  the  orbiting  moon  stations  had 
performed  rescues  in  space  and  saved  astronauts  from  becoming  stranded  in  the  vast  vacuum 
between  the  Earth  and  the  moon. 
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2010  The  "Moon  City"  was  beginning  to  function.  There  were  one  hundred  people  there 
during  its  first  year  of  operation  and  almost  two  hundred  the  following  year.  The  city  had  become 
quite  self-sustaining.  An  elaborate  solar-cell  electrical  system  provided  power  for  machinery, 
extracting  oxygen  from  the  moon  mountains,  "manufacturing"  water,  and  powering  many  other 
important  functions. 

But  the  cargo  traffic  continued  to  be  heavy  between  Earth  and  the  moon.  Supplies  and  food,  plus 
much  scientific  equipment  and  instruments,  were  shipped  to  the  moon  at  regular  intervals  — 
sometimes  as  often  as  once  a  week. 

2015  To  the  human  race  on  Earth  ‘  ‘this  whole  moon  business' '  had  become  such  an  ordinary 

everyday  affair  that  most  people  became  complacent  about  it.  When  a  cargo  ship  left  for  the  moon 
with  a  load  of  supplies  and  instruments  for  the  three  hundred  people  who  were  working  there,  it  was 
mentioned  with  only  a  few  lines  on  the  inside  pages  of  newspapers.  Only  when  an  emergency 
happened  in  space  —  when  a  cargo  ship  malfunctioned  and  a  rescue  operation  became  necessary  — 
did  people  pay  attention.  But  the  constant  and  amazing  discoveries  by  the  scientists  on  the  moon 
certainly  continued  to  make  headlines.  By  the  time  we  entered  the  second  decade  of  the  twenty-first 
century,  Mars  and  its  possible  future  colomzation  were  already  commanding  attention. 

2020  All  of  a  sudden  the  moon  was  in  the  news  again.  And  what  a  sensation !  News  bulletins 
all  over  the  world  blitzed  the  biggest  news  item  in  the  history  of  mankind:  A  human  being  had  been 
bom  on  the  moon  —  a  healthy  0.5  kg  baby  boy  was  bom  to  a  husband-and-wife  scientist  team.  The 
baby  was  normal  in  every  respect  and  the  same  size  as  most  newborn  babies  back  on  Earth.  Down 
here  he  would  have  weighed  3.0  kg... 

EiikBeigaust 

1.  Would  you  want  to  live  in  a  Moon  City?  Why  or  why  not? 


2.  Did  the  research  and  exploration  on  the  moon  have  any  positive  effect  on  Earth  life?  How? 
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3.  Was  there  any  mmmg  on  the  moon?  What  were  the  results? 


4.  What  was  the  purpose  of  the  three  space  stations  in  orbit  around  the  moon? 


5.  How  did  the  Moon  City  become  self-sufficient? 


6.  Did  people  on  Earth  get  used  to  space  travel?  How  do  you  know? 


7.  This  excerpt  covers  thirty  years.  Draw  a  time  line  to  indicate  the  most  important  events,  starting  in  1990 
with  the  development  of  the  first  shelter  and  ending  in  2020  with  the  birth  of  the  first  Moon  baby. 


1990  2020 
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Same  word ,  different  meaning 

Many  words  have  several  meanings  and  can  be  used  in  a  variety  of  sentences  to  express  this  meaning. 
Multiple  meanings  are  given  for  six  words  listed  below.  Sentences  using  these  meanings  are  also  given. 
Read  the  definitions  and  the  sentences  and  match  each  sentence  with  the  correct  definition. 

assembly  —  1 .  gathering  together  for  a  meeting  or  discussion 

2.  putting  together  parts  which  fit  together 

-  Reading  the  instructions  made  assembly  of  the  model  airplane  much  faster. 

-  Did  you  attend  the  school  assembly? 

series  —  1 .  set  of  successive  issues  of  an  article  or  magazine. 

2.  number  of  similar  things  in  a  row 

3.  coins,  stamps  of  a  particular  issue  or  country. 

-  Canadian  wildlife  is  featured  on  the  latest  series  of  eighteen-cent  stamps. 

-  A  series  of  rainy  days  forced  the  cancellation  of  their  holiday. 

-  The  next  issue  contains  the  last  in  the  series  on  space  exploration. 

shelter  —  1.  to  protect 

2.  a  dwelling 

-  It  is  against  the  law  to  shelter  a  fugitive. 

-  In  the  face  of  the  fierce  storm,  their  makeshift  shelter  was  soon  destroyed. 

discipline  —  1 .  training 

2.  punishment 

3.  order 

-  The  army  was  a  valuable  discipline  for  the  young  man. 

-  As  a  teacher,  her  greatest  asset  was  maintaining  discipline  in  the  classroom. 

-  Parents  vary  greatly  on  methods  of  discipline  for  their  children. 
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routine 


1.  ordinary,  commonplace 

2.  skit,  entertainment,  act 

3.  habitual  doing  of  the  same  thing  in  the  same  way 


Although  they  thought  it  would  be  a  routine  check,  they  discovered  the  engine  was  in  need  of 
immediate  repair. 


A  burst  of  applause  filled  the  room  at  the  end  of  the  young  singer’s  routine. 


-  The  routine  of  his  job  bored  him. 

record  —  1 .  to  register  or  write  down 

2.  an  official  report 

3.  a  musical  recording 

-  Which  record  do  you  listen  to  in  the  evenings? 

-  A  record  of  all  births  is  kept  at  City  Hall. 

-  Fortunately,  someone  was  available  to  record  all  the  valuable  information. 
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Space  freight  train 

Read  this  article  about  the  space  shuttle  Columbia.  Notice  the  comparisons  made  between  the  Columbia 
and  the  earlier  Apollo  capsules. 

Milk  run  to  the  heavens 
a  round-trip  truck  and  bus  for  space 

Hail  Columbia  is  a  Space  Transportation  System  (S.T.S.).  It  is  known  as  the  space  shuttle  or  shuttle 
orbiter.  The  shuttle  is  the  most  powerful  and  complex  craft  ever  made.  It  makes  the  Apollo  capsules 
that  went  to  the  moon  look  like  Model  T  artifacts  in  comparison.  Columbia,  with  booster  rockets  and 
fuel  tank,  has  a  mass  of  1 .2  trillion  kg.  Precise  computer  program  codes  control  it.  It  has  pumps  the 
size  of  trash  cans.  They  can  discharge  half  a  tonne  of  hot  gases  a  second.  Columbia  is  the  most 
ambitious  and  versatile  spacecraft  ever  made.  Space  explorers  have  always  had  to  blast  cargoes  into 
the  skies  with  self-destructing  rockets.  The  shuttle  will  go  up,  not  once,  but  time  and  time  again.  The 
cost  of  working  in  space  will  be  less  and  its  possibilities  greater.  Columbia  is  designed  to  climb  like  a 
rocket.  It  will  orbit  as  a  freight  truck  and  bus.  Special  tiles  will  ward  off  melting  re-entry  temperatures. 
Then  it  will  land  like  an  airplane  —  or  like  a  73-tonne  glider. 

Frank  Tnppett 
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What  do  you  think  the  author  means  by  saying  the  Apollo  capsules  are  Model 
to  the  Columbia? 


T  artifacts  in  comparison 


2.  Make  a  list  of  the  details  you’re  given  about  the  Columbia. 


3.  What  is  the  greatest  advantage  of  the  Columbia? 


4.  Explain  the  author’s  choice  of  title. 


When  the  space  shuttle  successfully  completed  its  voyage,  many  people  made  predictions  about  the  future. 
Read  this  short  magazine  article  and  in  your  own  words  write  down  the  three  predictions. 

“The  shuttle  will  become  the  DC-3  of  space,  ”  exulted  veteran  Astronaut  Deke  Slayton,  boss  of  the 
orbital  flight-test  crews,  refening  to  the  sturdy  Douglas  aircraft  that  opened  new  routes  for 
commercial  aviation  in  the  mid-1930s.  Columbia’s  maiden  space  voyage  brought  to  mind  the  first 
flight  of  Orville  and  Wilbur  Wright  at  Kitty  Hawk,  Lindbergh’s  lone-eagle  crossing  of  the  Atlantic,  even 
the  completion  of  the  first  transcontinental  railroad  in  1869,  which  would  turn  a  land  of  remote 
frontiers  into  a  nation.  Princeton’s  prophet  of  space  colonization,  physicist  Gerard  O’Neill,  saw  the 
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flight  as  a  first  step  toward  establishing  mining  facilities  on  the  moon.  Still  others  spoke  of  the 
shuttle’s  potential  role  in  scientific  research,  in  space  manufacturing,  in  the  eventual  tapping  of  solar 
energy  in  orbit,  in  controlling  the  new  "high  ground’’  of  space  against  Soviet  incursion. 

Frederick  Golden 


1 


2. 


3. 
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Everything  in  reverse 

What  would  happen  if  time  went  in  reverse?  Read  the  excerpt  below  to  find  out  how  some  things  would  be 
changed. 

Star  Trek  log  seven 

Kirk,  Spock,  and  Commodore  April  appeared  on  the  steps  of  a  two-story  modem  building.  A  short  look 
around  showed  that  they  were  located  on  the  outer  part  of  a  large  city. 

The  buildings  around  them,  and  m  the  distant  area,  were  very  different.  Not  unattractively  so,  Kirk 
thought  approvingly.  They  were  designed  for  normal-sized  humanoids.  Only  the  colors  were  different. 

Leaning  back,  Kirk  stared  at  the  sky.  It  was  blue  with  touches  of  bright  green.  Somewhere  above  it, 
he  knew,  it  faded  into  white. 

'  ‘ Good  evening,  gentlemen.  ’  ’ 

Karla  Five  was  standing  in  the  entrance  to  the  building.  She  squinted  at  them  and  smiled.  “I'm  sorry 
you  had  to  arrive  on  Arret  in  the  middle  of  the  night.  ’  ’ 

Kirk  began  to  wonder  if  his  mind  was  running  in  circles  now  as  well  as  in  reverse.  ‘  ‘Middle  of  the 
night?”  he  repeated.  “The  sun  is  shining  in  our  faces.” 

'  ‘I  beg  your  pardon,  captain?”  Karla  Five  looked  amused.  ‘  ‘What  a  funny  thing  to  say.  You  can  see  the 
moon  quite  plainly.  See9”  And  she  pointed  to  the  dark  purple  ball  which  filled  the  sky. 

Kirk  stared.  “You’ll  have  to  excuse  me.  I’m  still  not  used  to  reversing  everything.  It  takes  some  getting 
used  to.” 

‘  ‘Anyway,  ’ 1  Karla  Five  promised,  ‘  ‘the  sun  will  come  up  soon  and  it  will  be  dark  again.  Please  come 
into  my  son’s  laboratory.  I  have  woken  him  up.  He’s  hard  at  work  on  your  problem.  ’ ’ 

Karla  Five  led  them  to  a  large  room.  The  walls  were  lined  with  star  maps  —  all  black  on  white,  of 
course.  In  the  corner  of  the  large,  domed  room  was  a  child  in  a  playpen.  Nearby  was  a  man  in  his 
fifties. 

“Allow  me  to  introduce  my  son,  Karl  Four,  ’  ’  said  Karla  Five. 

Kirk  wondered  if  he  should  shake  hands  with  the  baby!  But  the  older  man  came  over  to  him. 

‘  ‘I’m  honoured  to  meet  you,  gentlemen,  ’  ’  he  began.  ‘  ‘I’ve  read  my  mother’s  tapes  of  her  meeting  with 
you  in  the  other  universe.  I  know  how  you  came  to  be  here.  I  hope  I  can  help. 

Spock  was  explaining  and  Kirk  tried  to  adjust  his  thinking. 

Spock  said,  “It’s  logical,  you  see.  The  flow  of  time  is  in  reverse  here.  You  are  bom  old  and  die  young.” 

‘  ‘If  this  is  your  son, ’  ’  April  asked,  ‘  ‘then  who  is  that  in  the  playpen? 
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‘ ‘Karl  Six,  of  course,  ‘  ‘Karla  Five  explained,  ‘  ‘My  father.  He’s  had  a  long,  healthy  life.  He’s  made  many 
contributions  to  science.  ’  ’  She  shook  her  head  —  happily?  Sadly,  Kirk  corrected  himself. 

“I’m  afraid  most  of  his  knowledge  is  gone  now. ’ ’ 

“You  mean  he  no  longer  has  it?”  said  Kirk. 

Karla  Five  moved  her  hand. '  ‘I  mean  our  society  no  longer  has  it.  As  our  race  changes,  all  knowledge 
is  lost. .  .the  natural  order  of  things.  ’  ’ 

“More  and  more  fascinating,  ’  ’  said  Spock.  '  ‘A  race  begins  with  all  the  knowledge  it  will  ever  have  and 
as  time  passes,  loses  it.” 

'  ‘This  is  a  very  different  universe  and  civilization,  ’  ’  snapped  Kirk,  ‘  ‘but  we  have  to  find  a  way  back  to 
our  own  universe.  ’  ’ 

Alan  D.  Foster 

1 .  Everything  runs  in  reverse  on  the  planet  Anet.  Note  at  least  five  details  which  support  this  main  idea. 


2.  Do  you  find  this  story  credible?  Explain  why,  or  why  not. 
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3.  In  our  society,  is  it  possible  for  people  to  be  bom  old? 


4.  What  would  happen  to  a  civilization  which  began  with  all  its  knowledge  and  gradually  lost  it? 


5.  What  would  happen  to  trees  on  Arret? 


6.  How  would  a  record  player  or  tape-recorder  work  on  Arret? 


7.  What  would  be  the  order  of  the  seasons?  the  days  of  the  week?  the  months?  the  years? 


Thinking  about  all  of  the  above  questions,  do  you  feel  that  this  story  is  believable  in  that  all  of  the  details 
support  the  main  idea  of  reversal  in  time? 


How  are  Earth  and  Arret  similar/different?  Complete  the  following  chart  on  another  piece  of  paper. 


Earth 

Arret 

Similar 

Different 
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But  everyone  else  is! 

Spring  fever 


Have  you  ever  looked  forward  to  the  end  of  winter  so  you  could  get  your  bicycle  out  or  go  play  in  the  park? 
This  excerpt  from  Roller  Skates  by  Ruth  Sawyer  recreates  the  thrill  and  excitement  of  the  first  day  of  spring. 
As  you  read,  note  how  she  expresses  this  excitement. 

Spring  was  so  slow  coming  that  year.  Then  one  night  as  Lucinda  lay  awake  in  her  folding  bed,  both 
windows  open,  there  was  something  in  the  wind,  something  startlingly  different.  Snow  still  banked 
the  streets  but  for  all  of  that  Lucinda  sniffed  under  and  beyond  the  reach  of  the  snow  and  smelled  new 
life  in  the  air.  She  had  never  been  conscious  of  smelling  spring  before  it  came;  it  made  her  tingle 
down  her  back  and  wriggle  her  toes  between  the  sheets  in  a  strange,  new  excitement.  Her  roller 
skates !  Out  they’d  come  in  the  morning  and  away  she  would  go  to  school.  Soon  the  whole  world 
would  be  full  of  roller  skates  and  robins  again. 

Overnight  the  thaw  came,  and  sure  enough  out  of  the  closet  came  the  skates.  It  seemed  a  year  since 
the  day  Lucinda  had  been  sent  away  from  school;  it  seemed  a  hundred  years  since  she  had  waved 
good-bye  to  Miss  Peters  at  the  curb  and  had  gone  clump-chug-chirr-clump  to  her  freedom. 

She  might  have  been  the  only  person  on  earth  that  morning  for  she  was  not  conscious  of  any  other 
living  soul  on  Fifth  Avenue.  Arms  swinging,  her  winter  felt  bonnet  edging  off  her  head,  her  skates 
beating  aloud  a  rhythm  that  got  into  her  head  and  bones.  It  set  itself  to  poetry  and  Lucinda  chanted 
aloud  —  a  verse  to  a  block  —  oblivious  of  the  amused,  amazed  faces  that  turned  to  watch  her  swing 
by  them: 

“Over  in  the  meadow  in  the  sand,  in  the  sun, 

Lives  an  old  mother  toad  and  her  little  toadie  one. 

‘Blink, '  said  the  mother.  7  blink,  ’  said  the  one; 

So  they  winked  and  they  blinked  in  the  sand,  in  the  sun." 


To  her  delight  the  poem  lasted  till  she  reached  Thirty-Ninth  Street  and  she  turned  the  corner  on  '  ‘The 
wise  mother  ant  and  her  little  anties  twelve.” 
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1 .  What  sort  of  person  is  Lucinda?  How  do  you  know? 


2.  Have  you  ever  smelt' '  spring  coming?  Describe  what  you  think  the  author  means  by  smelling  spring. 


3.  What  details  does  the  author  use  to  show  Lucinda’s  excitement?  Why  is  she  excited? 


This  excerpt  contains  vivid  descriptions  appealing  to  the  senses.  Under  each  of  the  following  headings  list 
examples  of  these  descriptive  sentences  and  phrases. 

Sight  Smell 


Touch 


Sound 
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Droodles 


Droodles  were  the  rage  in  the  early  1950's,  the  brainchild  of  funnyman  Roger  Price.  Easy  to  draw,  they 
invited  leaps  of  creativity  from  comics  of  all  ages.  Here  are  some  of  his  wittiest. 


Germs  avoiding  Mend  who 
has  caught  penicillin. 


The  outside  world  as  seen  by  a 
little  man  living  in  a  beer  can. 


Invent  your  own  droodles.  Draw  a  couple  on  a  separate  piece  of  paper  and  discuss  them  with  a  classmate. 
Why  are  they  funny?  After  discussing  them  with  someone  could  you  make  them  easier  to  understand  or 
funnier? 
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Facts  On  fads 


Why  do  fads  happen?  When  does  a  fad  become  established  as  a  recognized  sport  or  accepted  game?  Does 
a  fad  depend  on  advertising?  Read  this  brief  summary,  keeping  in  mind  these  questions. 

Fads 

Some  fads  make  their  appearance  only  for  a  short  time,  whereas  others  might  last  for  years.  Some 
fads  make  a  second  debut  after  many  years.  Bicycle  riding  was  the  rage  in  the  1890’ s;  roller  skating 
started  as  a  fad  in  the  1880’s;  ping-pong  was  an  adult  fad  in  1903  as  was  the  jigsaw  puzzle  in  1909.  All 
of  these  are  still  with  us  today. 

Monopoly  is  another  long-lasting  fad.  First  popular  m  1935,  it  is  now  issued  m  fourteen  foreign 
languages  and  sixteen  different  currencies. 

The  game  Mah-Jong  was  the  hottest  national  fad  in  1923.  However,  the  introduction  of  the  crossword 
puzzle  in  1924  ruined  the  popularity  of  Mah-Jong. 

Mad  marathons  swept  the  country  in  the  1920's.  For  example,  “Shipwreck”  Kelly,  a  flagpole  sitter, 
climbed  to  the  top  of  his  first  flagpole  in  1924  and  sat  there  for  over  thirteen  hours.  There  were  eating 
marathons,  walking  marathons,  talking  marathons,  running  marathons,  kissing  marathons,  dancing 
marathons  and  so  on. 

In  the  early  1930’s  the  comic  book  was  introduced.  It  was  an  instant  success. 

Knock-knock  jokes  and  ‘Confucius  say’  sayings  were  big  by  the  late  1930’s. 

Invented  in  the  late  1920’s,  bubble  gum  had  been  perfected  to  the  limits  of  elasticity  and  became  a 
national  fad  in  1947 ;  eventually  it  became  a  national  institution. 

Pizza-eating  was  a  fad  by  1955  —  the  thing  to  do  after  the  school  hop  (dance). 

Pony  tails  and  crew  cuts  were  all  the  rage  in  1956. 

1958  was  the  year  for  hula  hoops. 

The  yo-yo  became  an  overnight  fad  in  1961  after  it  was  advertised  on  children’s  TV  shows.  Although 
it  had  been  around  for  years,  not  until  someone  thought  to  advertise  it  in  this  way  did  it  gain  any 
popularity.  Like  most  fad  products,  it  began  with  a  dramatic  burst  of  sales,  but  ended  just  as  quickly. 

In  1965,  Wham-O  Company  introduced  SuperBalls,  then,  when  that  craze  had  died  down,  quickly 
moved  on  to  Silly  String,  and  eventually,  Frisbees. 

Skateboarding  appeared  first  in  the  1960’s  but  after  several  teen-age  deaths,  it  was  prohibited.  After 
many  improvements,  such  as  the  replacement  of  the  wooden  wheel  with  a  tough,  flexible 
polyurethane  one,  skateboarding  again  became  a  popular  fad.  By  1975,  elbow  and  knee  pads  as  well 
as  helmets  made  this  an  even  safer  activity. 

Peter  L.  Skolnik,  Laura  Torbet  and  Nikki  Smith 
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1 .  Does  the  popularity  of  a  fad  depend  on  advertising? 


2.  Was  driving  an  automobile  considered  a  fad  at  one  time? 


3.  Why  do  fads  happen? 


4.  Arrange  the  fads  mentioned  above  in  a  time  line  starting  with  roller  skating  in  1880  and  ending  in  1975 
with  improved  skateboards. 


LO 

CT> 


5.  Think  about  the  games  you  play  now  or  the  food  you  eat  and  the  clothes  you  wear.  Are  any  of  them  fads? 
Do  you  think  they  will  still  be  m  existence  m  twenty  years?  Write  a  brief  paragraph  stating  your  opinion. 
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Frisbee-throwing  can  be. . . 


Although  Frisbee-throwing  started  out  as  a  fad,  it  is  now  regarded  as  a  serious  competitive  sport.  It  has 
become  so  popular  that  it  has  its  own  organization  —  the  IFA  (International  Frisbee  Disc  Association)  with 
a  membership  of  more  than  85  000  members.  And  this  organization  produces  a  newsletter.  Members 
range  from  expert  competition  players  to  men  and  women,  boys  and  girls  who  toss  discs  for  fun  and 
relaxation. 


There  is  even  a  World  Frisbee  Championship  held  each  year.  And  for  dog- owning  frisbee  enthusiasts,  there 
is  the  annual  Catch  and  Fetch  competition. 

Games  have  been  developed  around  the  use  of  the  disc.  Here  are  two,  both  outdoor  games. 

Speedthrow 

Stand  facing  your  partner  while  any  other  teams  m  the  game  gather  to  watch  the  fun.  You  should  be 
about  14  m  to  18  m  apart.  You’ll  need  a  judge  or  a  bystander  to  time  this  event. 

Begin  throwing  the  disc  back  and  forth  as  fast  as  you  can,  counting  each  throw  aloud.  The  idea  is  to 
throw  it  thirty  times  (counting  '  'one. . .  two. . .  three. . .  four. . .  ”  with  each  throw)  without  dropping  it  and 
remaining  on  the  lines  or  behind  them  (though  this  wastes  time,  since  you  must  come  back  to  the 
line  for  each  throw).  If  you  drop  the  disc  or  step  over  the  line  or  throw  from  in  front  of  the  line,  your 
team  is  finished. 

The  team  that  can  accomplish  this  rather  difficult  task  (thirty  clean  throws  and  catches  as  fast  as 
possible)  in  the  best  time  is  the  winner. 

RossR.  Olney 
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Marathon 

This  is  an  exciting  flying  disc  game  that  can  easily  be  organized  between  groups  throwing  at  a  picnic 
or  beach.  Get  several  pairs  of  players  together,  each  with  a  disc  of  their  choice  (probably  the  disc  they 
have  been  throwing). 

Have  them  stand  in  two  rows  along  parallel  lines  marked  on  the  ground,  or  already  there  as  street 
edges,  pathways,  field  markings,  etc.  The  lines  should  be  no  more  than  14  m  to  18  m  apart.  Partners 
should  stand  facing  each  other  across  the  space  between  the  lines.  Allow  about  5  m  between  teams 
so  that  each  player  has  some  room  to  move. 

To  begin  the  game,  ask  a  bystander  to  start  counting  loudly,  with  a  number  every  ten  seconds. 

‘ ' One !  ’  ’  the  counter  will  shout  then,  ten  seconds  later, '  ‘two ! . . .  three ! . . .  ”  and  so  on,  every  ten 
seconds.  At  each  number,  the  disc  is  thrown  from  one  partner  to  the  other.  It  should  be  thrown  as 
accurately  as  possible,  as  gently  as  possible,  making  it  as  easy  as  possible  to  catch.  For  if  the  disc  is 
dropped,  or  if  the  catcher  must  step  over  the  line  to  catch  it,  that  team  is  “out.”  The  count  keeps 
going  until  only  one  team  is  left.  They  are  the  winners. 

RossR.  Olney 

Which  game  appeals  to  you  more?  Now  imagine  you’re  going  to  try  it  out  with  a  few  friends.  In  point  form 
write  down  the  instructions  for  the  game  so  you  could  quickly  explain  how  to  play  it. 
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The  table  on  the  left  indicates  the  approximate  number  of  monopoly  games  bought  in  six  different 
countries.  The  picture  graph  on  the  right  shows  the  same  information.  Which  is  easier  to  read? 


Country 

Number  of  Monopoly 
games  bought 

United  States 

1  200  000 

England 

900  000 

Japan 

860  000 

Canada 

750  000 

France 

650  000 

Germany 

275  000 

United 

States 

England 

Japan 
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Canada  ®  ®  ® 


France  L$J  1$. 


Germany  ®  ®  (H 


®  ®  ®  B 
®  ®  B 

®  =  100  000  Monopoly  games 


Can  you  make  a  bar  graph  giving  the  same  information?  Complete  the  following  graph  to  show  the  number 
of  monopoly  games  bought  in  each  country.  Label  the  numbers  on  the  left  side.  What  will  you  write  along 
the  bottom  of  the  graph?  How  will  you  show  the  number  of  monopoly  games  bought  in  each  country? 


Which  of  the  above  is  the  easiest  to  understand?  Why? 
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Keeping  track 


Read  the  information  below  and  complete  the  graph. 

Sandi  kept  a  record  of  how  far  she  could  throw  a  frisbee  over  a  period  of  a  week.  These  were  her  results: 
Monday  48.5  metres,  Tuesday  39  metres,  Wednesday  47  metres,  Thursday  51  metres,  Friday  46.5  metres, 
Saturday  54  metres,  Sunday  56  metres. 


Graph  Title : 


Fill  in  the  circle  graph  below  to  show  the  information  gathered  in  this  survey. 

100  grade  six  students  were  asked  to  choose  their  preferred  activity  horn  these  five:  playing  Monopoly, 
throwing  a  frisbee,  roller  skating,  ice  skating,  skateboarding.  These  were  the  results: 

Monopoly  25,  frisbee  50,  skateboarding  12,  ice  skating  7,  roller  skating  6. 


Graph  Title: 
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Dust-up  at  the  royal  disco 


Humor  is  portrayed  in  a  variety  of  ways: 

1.  actions,  words,  exaggerations 

2.  confusion  or  misunderstanding  of  words 

3.  poking  fun  at  human  nature  or  a  way  of  life 

Read  the  following  humorous  examples  taken  from  Dust-Up  at  the  Royal  Disco .  Indicate  the  type  of  humor 
beside  each  one. 

"The  United  Nations  will  get  to  hear  of  this.  They’ll  send  truck  loads  of  soldiers  to  picnic  here.  Fierce 
conferences  will  take  place  to  decide  something  must  be  done  to  us. '  ’ . 


It  took  time  for  the  crowd  to  stop  clapping  because  no  one  wanted  to  stop  until  he  or  she  was  sure  the 

ones  in  front  had,  so  as  not  to  appear  rude . 

*  ‘You  shouldn’t  have  had  the  fifth  sausage  for  breakfast.  ” . 

‘  'Probably  this  was  because  it  was  time  for  free  snacks.  ’  ’ . 

"He  might  have  been  cemented  there  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  ’  ’ . 

I  ‘I  have  pleasure  in  declaring  the  stone  open...  the  bazaar  well  and  truly  laid . 

"Goodness  knows  how  she  knew  that.  It  must  have  been  all  her  foreign  travel . 

I I  Well,  I  may  be  dense. . .  but  so  would  anybody  be,  listening  to  this  mixed-up  talk . 

Explain  the  humor  in  each  of  the  following  situations: 

‘  'The  Weather  Forecast  called  for  rain,  thick  fog  and  thunderstorms.  It  turned  out  to  be  a  sunny  day 
with  all  the  birds  singing. 
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'  'The  Queen  arrived  in  the  royal  coach  with  a  special  fanfare,  which  the  trumpeters  got  right  first 
time.” 


The  Royal  Disco  “seemed  to  be  looking  for  something  it  had  dropped.” 


“The  King  was  so  beside  himself  there  seemed  to  be  several  of  him.  ’  ’ 
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Finding  the  clues 


Mary’s  Halloween  costume  was  very  original. 

Imagine  that  you  read  the  sentence  above  and  did  not  know  the  meaning  of  the  word  "original.  ’  ’  You 
might  ask  yourself,  "Was  her  costume  beautiful?  silly?  unsuitable?  ’  ’  This  sentence  does  not  tell  you  the 
answer.  But  if  the  next  sentence  followed,  could  you  then  figure  out  the  meaning  of  "original’  ’? 

No  one  at  the  party  had  ever  seen  anything  like  it  before. 

"Original’’  means  "different,  fresh,  unusual."  Underline  the  part  of  the  sentence  that  gives  the  clue  to  the 
meaning  of  "original. ’ ' 

Read  the  following  sentences  carefully.  Figure  out  the  meaning  of  the  underlined  word  in  the  first  sentence 
by  using  clues  in  the  second  sentence.  Then  write  the  meaning  of  the  underlined  word  on  the  line  below 
the  sentence. 

1.  Our  neighbor  is  always  criticising  others. 

He  finds  fault  with  details  that  most  people  wouldn’t  even  notice. 


2.  Cindy  has  a  wooden  box  where  she  stores  her  keepsakes. 

Each  object  in  the  box  is  a  reminder  of  a  special  person  or  event  in  her  life. 


3.  Larry  and  his  little  sister  made  popsicles  one  hot  summer  day. 

First  they  poured  some  juice  into  an  ice-cube  tray,  put  a  stick  into  each  cube,  and  finally  put  the  tray  into 

the  freezer  for  a  few  hours. 


4.  When  Sue  finally  reached  the  end  of  her  long  train  ride  and  was  preparing  to  leave  her  compartment, 
she  put  on  her  crumpled  coat. 

It  had  become  wrinkled  because  she  had  folded  it  to  use  as  a  pillow. 


5.  Most  work  jeans  are  made  of  denim. 

This  heavy,  coarse,  cotton  cloth  can  stand  up  to  heavy  wear. 
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6.  The  police  have  finally  caught  the  swindler  who  was  visiting  people  in  our  town. 
He  tricked  people  into  giving  him  money  for  a  charity  that  did  not  exist. 


7.  We  could  easily  see  that  this  was  a  fabric  shop. 

In  the  window  were  piled  bolts  of  cotton,  wool,  denim,  jersey,  and  many  other  kinds  of  materials. 


8.  Last  Sunday  night  we  invited  the  minister  to  our  house  for  supper. 

Each  family  attending  the  church  where  he  preaches  asks  him  at  least  once  a  year. 


9.  Alexander  Graham  Bell  patented  his  invention,  the  telephone. 

In  this  way  he  protected  his  idea  from  others  who  might  copy  it  and  sell  it  as  their  own. 


10.  The  piece  of  chocolate  cake  in  the  refrigerator  was  a  great  temptation  to  Jim  even  though  he  had  just 
eaten  a  few  hours  before. 

Although  he  was  on  a  diet  and  knew  he  shouldn’t  eat  it,  he  looked  at  it  longingly  from  time  to  time. 


1 1 .  Patty  had  a  dejected  look  for  days. 

She  was  so  discouraged  about  losing  the  badminton  tournament  that  she  thought  she’d  never  be  happy 
again. 


12.  Gorgeous  George  was  a  very  vain  fellow. 

He’d  stand  in  front  of  a  mirror  for  hours  looking  admiringly  at  himself. 


13.  Although  they  shampooed  him  five  times,  the  children  could  not  get  the  smell  of  skunk  from  Rowsby’s 
fur. 

No  matter  how  hard  and  long  they  scrubbed  the  soap  and  water  into  his  coat,  he  still  smelled  terrible. 
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No  wild  animal  dies  of  old  age 

Fighting  the  elements 

In  this  excerpt  the  author  gives  human  qualities  to  cranes.  As  you  read  notice  how  his  personification 
affects  your  feelings  about  the  plight  of  the  cranes. 

'SPEED’  came  the  order  from  the  front  ranks. 

We  were  going  at  such  a  speed  now  that  the  whistling  of  our  wings  echoed  m  the  void.  The  sea 
began  to  breathe  more  and  more  heavily.  But  there  was  no  wind. 

‘It  looks  rather  bad  to  me,  ’  the  Trifler  said  m  a  low  voice.  'Look  to  the  left. ' 

I  saw  something  immense  and  dreadful  covering  almost  half  of  the  horizon. .  .Foaming  white  snakes 
began  creeping  restlessly  along  the  surface  of  the  sea.  The  first  gusts  of  wind,  coming  on  us  suddenly, 
bent  the  straight  lines  of  our  triangles  into  curves. 

But  we  preserved  our  order,  working  vigorously  with  our  wings.  Yet,  strange  to  say,  we  seemed  to  be 
no  longer  moving  forward,  but  drifting,  drifting  irresistibly  to  the  right.  Then,  together  with  a  terrible 
deafening,  stupefying  crash  of  thunder,  came  a  jagged  lightning  flash,  and  it  grew  dark. 

‘Keep  together.  Go  with  the  wind.’  My  papa's  voice  sounded  faintly. 

But  it  was  no  longer  possible  to  obey  his  command.  Something  heavy  rushed  by  me,  almost  knocking 
me  over.  It  was  a  crane,  tom  away  from  the  triangle  and  driven  furiously  along  with  the  wind.  He  was 
revolving  helplessly  in  the  air  like  a  rag.  For  another  moment  he  was  visible,  then  he  vanished  in  the 
darkness... Then  my  sister  began  to  wail  plaintively.  She  was  dropping  down.  She  tossed  her  pretty 
head,  kicking  her  pretty  feet  desperately  m  the  air.  I  saw  the  Trifler  swoop  down  promptly  as  if  diving. 
Then  the  two  birds,  fighting  the  squall,  dropped  lower  and  lower  until  they  were  lost  to  sight. 

Now  I  feel  that  I  can  stand  it  no  longer.  I  can’t.  I  can’t. .  .1  see  nothing  of  what  sunounds  me.  I  am  all 
alone. .  .Am  I  flying  up  or  am  I  moving  forward?  I  don’t  know.  I  don’t  feel  anything.  The  black  clouds 
press  upon  me.  Below  some  infernal  monster  roars. 

Suddenly  I  am  drenched  in  cold  water.  My  ears  tingle.  A  huge  green  mountain  with  a  foamy  crest 
rises  above  me  —  below  a  dark  yawning  abyss.  I  start  up,  gathering  all  my  strength.  I  cannot  tell 
whether  I  fly  up,  but  I  am  suddenly  flung  full  force  against  something  hard  yet  elastic,  and  I  faint. 

N.  Karazin 


* 
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1 .  How  does  the  author  capture  our  interest  m  the  very  first  line? 


2.  The  author  indicates  the  gradual  build-up  of  the  storm.  Locate  details  which  do  this. 


3.  How  does  the  author  show  that  the  sea  is  frightening  to  the  crane? 


4.  The  beginning  of  the  story  is  told  in  the  past  tense,  meaning  that  it  had  already  happened.  In  the  last 
paragraphs,  the  author  changes  to  the  present  tense.  What  effect  does  this  change  of  tense  have? 


5.  The  author  creates  suspense  by  adding  detail  upon  detail  of  the  crane’s  struggle  until  we  reach  the 
climax  —  the  crane  fainting  m  the  water.  List  these  details. 


6.  What  effect  do  the  words '  ‘father  ’  ’  and '  ‘sister”  have  on  you? 
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Carefully  read  the  following  sentences,  along  with  the  list  of  numbered  definitions.  Match  the  underlined 
word  with  its  correct  meaning  by  placing  the  appropriate  number  by  each  sentence.  Use  your  dictionary  if 
you  have  difficulty. 


1.  to  be  too  clever 

2.  finally 

3.  to  be  plentiful 

4.  steep  face  of  rock,  cliff 


5.  without  bounds  9.  spotless 

6.  very  hungry,  famished  10.  give  thought  to 

7.  final 

8.  repulsion,  strong  aversion 


1 .  It  is  amazing  that  although  the  passenger  pigeon  abounded  in  North  America,  it  is  now 
extinct. 

2.  Viewed  from  the  edge  of  the  precipice,  the  river  appeared  to  be  nothing  more  than  a  narrow 
blue  ribbon  winding  through  the  gorge. 

3.  After  her  long  journey  she  was  so  ravenous  that  she  ate  three  helpings  before  she  was  full. 

4.  After  many  years  of  research,  we  may  eventually  find  the  cure  for  cancer. 

5.  A  look  of  disgust  spread  across  the  young  naturalist’s  face  as  he  saw  the  doe  lying  in  a  pool 
of  blood. 

6.  The  house  was  so  immaculate  that  not  a  speck  of  dust  could  be  found. 

7.  Please  consider  all  of  the  facts  before  making  a  decision. 

8.  In  the  new  land,  their  opportunities  for  growth  and  development  were  limitless;  they  could 
do  or  be  almost  anything  they  wanted. 

9.  Her  present  goal  is  to  make  the  public  aware  of  the  endangered  species;  her  ultimate  goal  is 
to  convince  the  government  to  pass  laws  for  their  protection. 

10.  Old  Gore  outwitted  Marcus  by  taking  an  unusual  path  so  he  could  sneak  up  on  him 
unnoticed. 
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Coming  to  an  understanding 

In  this  excerpt  from  Going  to  the  Sun  by  Jean  Craighead  George,  a  character  named  Marcus  is  determined 
to  hunt  down  Old  Gore,  the  mountain  goat  who  rules  the  mountain  and  has  eluded  everyone  else.  Read 
this  exciting  account  of  Marcus’  adventurous  search  which  brings  him  to  a  better  understanding  of  himself 
and  of  the  unity  of  nature. 

The  long  hunt  began  to  wear  on  Marcus.  His  left  leg  twitched  and  his  back  trembled.  He  reached  into 
his  pack,  took  out  candy  and  nuts,  and  ate  ravenously.  The  sugar  coursed  through  his  body  and  in  a 
few  minutes  he  felt  his  strength  come  back.  His  senses  quickened.  He  decided  to  try  to  steal  up  on 
Old  Gore,  silently,  so  as  not  to  drive  him  down  the  other  side,  where  rocks  and  shelters  abounded. 

He  staggered  to  his  feet,  pressed  his  back  to  the  cliff  and  stole  up  the  trail  to  the  monocline.  With  a 
lunge  he  grabbed  it,  chinned  to  the  top  and  aimed  down.  The  goat  was  not  there. 

He  slid  back  to  his  rock  slab  in  disgust.  A  wind  stirred,  gusted  and  screamed.  Marcus  pulled  up  the 
collar  of  his  jacket  and  crept  into  the  shelter  of  the  boulder.  Before  his  eyes  the  cold  air  clouded,  turned 
into  snow  and  pelted  the  mountain  top.  The  mist  darkened,  the  blizzard  thickened,  and  through  the 
storm  he  heard  the  footsteps  of  Old  Gore  coming  down  the  mountain  within  a  few  feet  of  him,  but 
Marcus  could  not  see  to  aim.... 

The  sun  came  up  suddenly,  sparked  on  the  snow  and  shattered  light  everywhere.  Marcus  shielded 
his  eyes.  He  bent  over.  There  in  the  snow  lay  the  goat’s  tracks.  Huge,  platter-sized,  belonging  to  only 
one  animal  —  Old  Gore.  They  went  over  the  precipice  and  down  the  wall. 

Marcus  put  down  his  rifle  and  crawled  to  the  edge  on  his  hands  and  knees.  Old  Gore  had  jumped 
from  the  top  to  a  needle  of  support  about  twelve  feet  down.  As  if  on  wings  he  had  then  dropped  to  a 
thread  of  a  stone.  One  print  was  pressed  there.  But  where  had  he  gone  after  that? 

‘  ‘ No ! "  he  cried.  “I’ll  not  be  defeated.  ’  ’  But  he  knew  that  even  with  mountaineering  equipment  he 
could  not  follow  that  trail.  Old  Gore  was  safe.  He  was  sheltered  behind  the  avalanches  and  cuts  of  the 
mountains,  in  the  tors  and  pinnacles.  The  Jaw  had  embraced  the  cloven-footed  king  and  protected 
him  from  Marcus. 

A  grunt  sounded  behind  him.  Slowly  Marcus  rose,  turned  and  looked  into  the  black  eyes  of  the 
mountain  goat. 

Marcus  froze.  The  precipice  was  at  his  heels;  his  gun  was  just  out  of  reach.  Any  movement  toward  it 
would  change  him  from  a  helpless  man  into  an  aggressive  hunter.  He  could  not  reach  the  gun  before 
the  goat  could  strike. 

Marcus  stared  at  Old  Gore.  The  gleaming  white  fur  that  bedecked  Old  Gore  was  immaculate  and 
perfect.  The  lowered  horns,  the  flowing  beard,  the  intelligent  eyes  were  beautiful.  The  damp  nostrils 
were  night-black  and  alive. 
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In  spite  of  himself,  Marcus  smiled  at  the  goat.  Old  Gore  was  the  creation  of  the  ice,  wind  and  snow. 
He  had  adapted  to,  and  been  created  by,  the  mountain.  He  was  a  work  of  art.  His  legs  and  his 
shoulders  seemed  to  be  carved  from  quartz.  His  needle  horns  were  ebony  honed  by  nature,  the  artist 
of  the  alp. 

"You’re  not  Will,”  Marcus  said  softly,  his  voice  gentle  with  admiration  and  respect.  "You’re  a 
goat-person.  I  lose,  old  man.  I’m  the  loser  for  understanding  you  too  late.”  Marcus  no  longer  felt  fear 
as  he  waited  to  fall. 

Old  Gore  shook  his  head.  Aggression  flowed  out  of  his  eyes,  for  the  hunter  had  fled  from  the  youth. 
There  was  no  enemy  to  strike.  Old  Gore  stepped  back.  Marcus  walked  forward. 

He  stepped  over  his  gun,  and  its  silver  inlaid  butt  became  just  another  mineral  on  the  mountain. 

For  a  moment  Old  Gore  and  Marcus  walked  side  by  side;  then  the  goat  stopped  and  turned  toward 
l  his  herd.  Marcus  smiled  into  his  long  face. 

‘  'You  and  I  got  to  the  sun,  ’  ’  he  whispered.  ‘  'You  and  I,  Old  Gore.  At  last  I  know  the  secret  of  the  Indian 
Trail.  It  does  not  lead  to  death.  It  leads  to  the  sun,  and  life  for  all  creatures.” 

The  goat  grunted,  turned  his  noble  head  and  looked  down  upon  the  valleys,  rims  and  cirques.  Then 
he  went  quietly  down  the  side  of  the  Jaw  and  vanished  like  a  cloud  on  the  snow. 

1 .  Why  do  you  think  that  Old  Gore  decided  not  to  kill  Marcus? 


2.  How  might  the  story  have  been  different  had  Marcus  cornered  Old  Gore?  Would  he  have  come  to  a 
similar  understanding? 


3.  What  did  it  mean  when  the  author  said  that  the  gun  with  the  silver  inlaid  butt  became  just  another 
mineral  on  the  mountain? 
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4.  Reread  the  description  of  Old  Gore  as  Marcus  stands  on  the  precipice.  Of  what  does  Old  Gore  remind 
you? 


5.  What  does  Marcus  mean  when  he  says,  '  ‘You  and  I  got  to  the  sun.  You  and  I,  Old  Gore’  ’? 


6.  Marcus  was  certain  that  the  goat  was  going  to  push  him  over  the  edge  of  the  precipice  to  his  death. 
Locate  the  line  which  tells  us  that. 
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Preserve  or  perish? 


Michael  Dumas 
wildlife  painter- 1950 

“If  there  is  anything  I  want  to  express  in  a  painting,  it  is  this  personal  involvement  I  have  in  nature  and  the 
concern  I  have  over  its  welfare.  And  when  I  paint,  I  try  to  get  across  this  love  for  animals  hoping  the  viewer 
is  somehow  going  to  be  sparked  by  that. .  .if  I  could  even  come  close  to  getting  that  kind  of  response  from 
the  viewer,  to  make  them  realize  there  really  is  something  worthwhile  in  our  natural  heritage... that  it  all  is 
worthwhile  saving. ..."  These  are  the  words  of  Michael  Dumas,  one  of  the  most  accomplished  wildlife 
artists  in  Canada. 


Compared  to  other  forms,  wildlife  painting  is  relatively  new.  Not  until  the  early  1800’s,  when  John  James 
Audubon  started  the  ambitious  task  of  painting  and  classifying  North  American  animals,  was  wildlife  art 
even  recognized.  Michael  Dumas  is  considered  one  of  the  best  wildlife  artists  living  today.  His  painting 
talent  reflects  an  appreciation  of  the  creatures  of  our  land  that  are  threatened  by  humans.  Dumas'  work  is  a 
genuine  expression  of  his  devotion  to  nature,  and  isn’t  that  wonderful  for  all  of  us ! 


Vancouver  Island  Marmot  Courtesy  of  the  artist.  Michael  Dumas. 


Northern  Kit  Fox 


Courtesy  of  the  artist,  Michael  Dumas. 


Black  Footed  Ferret  Courtesy  of  the  artist,  Michael  Dumas 
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Whooping  Crane  Courtesy  of  the  artist,  Michael  Dumas. 


Peregrine  F alcon  Courtesy  of  the  artist,  Michael  Dumas. 


Threatened  and  endangered  species  of  Canada 

During  the  1800’s,  flocks  of  passenger  pigeons  migrated  across  North  America  in  such  great  numbers 
that  they  blotted  out  the  sun,  and  the  combined  weight  of  their  bodies  broke  the  branches  of  their 
roost  trees  at  night.  By  1900,  the  great  flocks  were  no  more.  The  point  of  no  return  had  been  passed 
and  with  it  an  entire  species.  Who,  in  the  midst  of  such  a  multitude,  would  consider  its  eventual 
disappearance?  It  has  taken  the  demise  of  more  than  one  species  to  bring  the  point  home,  the 
Labrador  Duck,  the  Eastern  Wapiti  and  the  Great  Auk  being  just  a  few  of  the  ‘gone  forevers.’ 

Today,  there  are  those  animal  species  that  are  considered  ‘endangered’ ;  they  are  on  the  thin  edge 
between  survival  and  extinction.  The  subjects  pictured  here  are  some  of  these,  including  two  that  are 
no  longer  found  within  Canadian  borders,  the  black-footed  fenet  and  the  Northern  kit  fox  having 
taken  another  fateful  step  toward  oblivion  even  as  I  painted  them. 

‘Threatened’  animals  are  those  very  near  to  becoming  endangered.  Animals  such  as  the  polar  bear 
and  the  loon  share  this  classification.  Their  populations  are  on  the  decline,  the  effect  of  man's 
encroachment  and  pollutants.  Yes,  even  in  the  seemmgly  limitless  expanse  of  the  arctic  wilderness, 
one  will  find  disturbances  by  “PCB’s”  and  other  toxic  man-mades. 
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The  outlook  Is  not  all  one-sided.  Things  can  be  changed,  as  evidenced  in  the  population  increase  of 
such  species  as  the  whooping  crane  and  bison.  Today's  abundance  of  ducks  and  geese,  as  a  result  of 
population  management  and  habitat  saving,  is  a  long  step  forward  from  the  decimated  flocks  of  the 
1800  s.  The  white-tailed  deer,  a  common  enough  species  now,  barely  survived  the  turn  of  the 
century .  It  is  probable  that  there  are  more  deer  today  than  when  Columbus  founded  the  new  world. 
Our  planet,  however,  has  no  more  new  worlds  to  discover;  we  must  utilize  wisely  what  we  now  have. 

Let  s  face  it,  in  the  ultima  te  score  of  it  all,  if  the  animals  can 't  live  here,  neither  can  we.  We  depend 
basically  on  the  same  things. 

Michael  Dumas 


1 .  According  to  this  article,  what  are  four  species  which  are  now  extinct? 


2.  Michael  Dumas  includes  a  third  category  besides  extinct  and  endangered  species.  What  is  it? 

Which  two  animals  belong  in  this  category?  . 

3.  Certain  positive  moves  have  affected  particular  species.  What  was  done  and  which  animals  did  it  affect? 


4.  In  your  own  words  explain  what  the  author  means  by:  “Our  planet  has  no  more  new  worlds  to  discover; 
we  must  utilize  wisely  what  we  now  have. 
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Expressing  your  opinion 

Farley  Mowat  wrote  an  article  called  ‘‘Blood  on  Ice”  for  Today  Magazine  (May  9-81).  In  it  he  condemned 
the  hunting  of  gray  seal  pups.  Here  are  some  of  the  public’s  responses  to  his  article.  As  you  read  them, 
decide  which  letter  expresses  your  view  most  closely. 


Farley  Mo wat’s  article  is  a  good  demonstration 
of  producing  fiction  from  fact. 

Through  correspondence  with  my  office,  Mr. 
Mowat  has  been  fully  informed  of  the  very  real 
problems  to  Canada’s  fisheries  caused  by  the 
phenomenal  increase  in  the  gray  seal 
population.  Despite  this,  he  has  not  let  the 
facts  deter  him  from  merchandising  his  fantasy 
that  our  gray  seals  are  facing  extermination. 

The  population  has  increased  from  an 
estimated  5000  to  7000  in  1965  to  as  many  as 
50  000  at  present.  The  Department  of  Fisheries 
and  Oceans  instituted  a  selective  culling 
operation  in  1967  after  complaints  from 
fishermen  indicated  that  the  incidence  of 
damage  to  catches  and  gear  caused  by  gray 
seals  had  become  very  serious.  The  codworm,  of 
which  the  gray  seal  is  by  far  the  most 
significant  carrier,  is  estimated  to  cost  the 
fishing  industry  between  $1.5  million  and  $3 
million  annually.  Attesting  to  the  urgency  of 
the  problems  are  recent  requests  from  the 
fishing  industry  and  at  least  one  provincial 
government  for  action  to  curb  gray  seal 
population  growth. 

Since  1967,  a  total  of  13  142  animals  have  been 
culled,  including  10  578  pups  and  2564  adults, 
of  which  some  1500  were  females.  The  selective 
culling  is  conducted  under  strict  surveillance 
by  fishery  officers,  with  the  participation  of 
professional  sealers,  who  skin  the  animals  for 
their  pelts. 

It  is  my  department’s  responsibility  to  manage 
Canada’s  fisheries  and  marine  resources  on  the 
basis  of  sound  conservation  principles  and 
scientifically  reliable  data.  Seals  are  an 
integral  part  of  the  ecosystem,  and  must  be 
managed  as  such. 

ROMEO  LeBLANC,  MINISTER  OF 
FISHERIES  AND  OCEANS 
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Has  our  society  become  so  inhumane  that  we 
will  cut  throats  for  maximum  profit,  giving  no 
consideration  to  the  balance  of  the  ecological 
system  of  the  sea?  Surely  pollution  does 
enough  damage  to  enable  us  not  to  have  to  go 
out  of  our  way  to  kill  sea  creatures.  To  find  that 
our  own  government  is  actually  paying  for  the 
gray  seal  to  become  extinct  makes  me  ashamed 
to  live  in  such  a  country. 

JACKIE  PERRY,  OAKVILLE,  ONTARIO 


The  seals  face  many  natural  threats  to  their 
existence  —  sharks,  killer  whales,  polar  bears 
—  without  man  adding  to  the  list  with 
clubbing,  shooting  and  oil  slicks.  Will  man 
learn  to  enjoy,  appreciate  and  co-exist  with 
other  animals  of  this  world  before  he  has  killed 
off  both  them  and  himself? 

ANNE  PORTE,  LONDON 


1 .  According  to  the  Minister  of  Fisheries  and  Oceans,  is  the  gray  seal  an  endangered  species? 

2.  Does  he  give  convincing  evidence  to  prove  his  point? 


3.  What  might  happen  if  the  gray  seal  population  were  to  increase  without  any  attempt  to  control  it? 


4.  Which  letter  is  closest  to  your  own  viewpoint?  In  what  way? 
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The  walrus  hunt 


In  ‘  The  Walrus  Hunt’  ’  on  page  214  of  your  text,  James  Houston  uses  descriptive  language  to  make  the 
setting  come  alive  for  the  reader.  We  can  almost  feel  the  coldness  of  the  sea,  the  rolling  of  the  waves  and 
see  the  coming  of  the  dawn  and  the  disappearance  of  the  fog. 

1 .  Skim  the  story  to  locate  the  descriptive  details  used  to  establish  setting.  Give  at  least  five  examples. 


2.  In  the  same  way  the  author  paints  a  vivid  picture  of  the  walrus.  What  words  and  phrases  does  he  use  to 
accomplish  this? 


3.  Note  how  the  author  has  used  precise  verbs  to  describe  the  movement  of  the  walrus.  Instead  of  saying 
"moved”  the  author  has  said,  "crawled,"  "heaved,"  "stirred,"  "swayed,"  "lunged,"  "snatched." 


Each  of  the  above  verbs  has  an  implied  meaning  behind  it.  Explain  what  it  is  for  each  one.  For  example, 
"heaved"  is  better  than  "moved"  because  it  implies  that  there  is  a  great  weight  that  is  having  difficulty 
moving  and  is  doing  so  laboriously. 
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Canada  and  its  government 


Canada’s  Prime  Ministers 

Before  the  Dominion  of  Canada  was  formed  in  1867,  the  Indians  and  the  Eskimos  had  been  living  in 
this  country  for  thousands  of  years,  and  European  explorers  and  traders  had  come  to  know  it  over  a 
period  of  almost  300  years.  The  earliest  settlements  of  white  people  had  been  established  by  the 
French  at  Port  Royal  (1605)  and  at  Quebec  (1608).  Gradually,  the  provinces  that  we  now  know  as  the 
Maritimes  and  Ontario  were  settled  by  a  majority  of  English-speaking  Canadians,  while  the  province 
of  Quebec  remained  predominantly  French. 


By  the  early  1800’s,  settlements  of  white  people  were  well  established  in  the  east  and  were  pushing 
westward.  Trading  posts  were  spread  across  the  continent.  By  1840,  Upper  Canada  (Ontario)  and 
Lower  Canada  (Quebec)  had  already  united  to  form  one  province,  “Canada.”  To  the  east  were  New 
Brunswick,  Nova  Scotia,  Prince  Edward  Island,  and  Newfoundland.  To  the  north  and  west  were 
British  Columbia  and  the  vast  areas  controlled  by  the  British  Government  or  the  Hudson’s  Bay 
Company. 


The  people  living  in  these  scattered  regions  of  British  North  America  shared  one  thing  in  common  — 
their  love  of  life  in  this  new  land  and  their  desire  to  remain  independent,  free  from  the  interference  of 
any  other  nation.  But  there  was  a  growing  fear  that  the  United  States  of  America  might  try  to  gain 
control  of  the  lands  beyond  its  northern  border.  England,  too,  some  people  felt,  did  not  always 
understand  the  rights  and  needs  of  her  subjects  in  the  New  World.  Gradually,  the  leaders  in  various 
regions  of  the  country  became  convinced  that  only  by  joining  together  these  scattered,  unrelated 
parts  into  one  nation  could  the  people  of  this  new  land  remain  strong  and  independent.  So  the  men 
whom  we  now  know  as  the  Fathers  of  Confederation  worked  hard  to  convince  the  people  spread  out 
across  the  country  that  they  should  join  together,  or  confederate.  After  many  conferences,  it  was 
agreed  that  Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick,  Quebec,  and  Ontario  would  form  a  new  country,  Canada . 
It  came  into  being  on  July  1, 1867. 


British  Columbia  entered  into  this  union  in  1871,  following  the  other  western  territories,  which  had 
become  part  of  Canada  in  1870.  Although  Prince  Edward  Island  joined  the  other  Canadian  provinces 
in  1873,  Newfoundland  did  not  enter  Confederation  until  1949. 
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The  new  Dominion  of  Canada  was  to  be  a  ‘  ‘democracy’  ’  —  its  people  would  be  free  to  choose  and 
‘  ‘elect, '  ’  or  vote  into  power,  the  men  or  women  who  would  speak  for  them  in  parliament  and  carry  on 
the  business  of  government.  Canada’s  government  would  be  set  up  as  a  “federal”  system  —  the 
work  of  governing  would  be  shared  between  the  national,  or  federal,  government  in  Ottawa,  and  the 
provincial  governments.  The  federal  government  would  be  responsible  for  matters  that  concerned 
Canada  as  a  nation,  for  example,  the  postal  system,  Canada's  relations  with  other  countries,  national 
defence.  The  government  of  each  province  would  look  after  things  of  special  concern  to  that  province, 
for  example,  education,  roads  and  highways. 

A  political  party  is  the  free  association  of  citizens  who  join  together  to  try  to  elect  their  members  and 
thus  become  responsible  for  running  the  government.  The  leader  of  the  winning  party  (the  one  that 
has  elected  the  most  representatives)  becomes  the  Prime  Minister.  The  losing  parties  form  the 
Opposition . 

In  the  new  Canada  of  1867,  the  main  political  parties  were  the  Liberal-Conservative  Party  (the 
Conservatives)  and  the  Liberal  Party  (the  Liberals).  These  two  parties  have  remained  the  two  main 
parties  throughout  Canada’s  history.  Every  Prime  Minister  and  every  Leader  of  the  Opposition  has,  to 
date,  been  the  leader  of  one  of  these  two  parties.  (The  other  main  political  parties  in  Canada  today  are 
the  New  Democratic  Party  and  the  Social  Credit  Party.) 

Lyn  Harrington  and  Audrey  McKim 
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1.  How  many  provinces  joined  together  to  form  the  new  country  of  Canada  in  1867? 
List  them . 


2.  In  what  year  did  the  western  territories  enter  the  Dominion  of  Canada? 

3.  Explain  what  a  federal  system  of  government  is  . 


4.  What  does  "democracy’  ’  mean  in  the  sentence  '  ‘The  new  Dominion  of  Canada  was  to  be  a 
democracy"?  . . 


5.  Which  party  has  been  in  power  the  longest,  the  Liberals  or  the  Conservatives? 
How  long  has  this  party  been  in  power?  . 


6.  Which  Prime  Minister  served  the  longest?  .  . 

7.  Which  party  is  the  Official  Opposition  today? 
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New  Canadians 


Canadians  have  come  from  all  over  the  world.  The  table  below  tells  you  of  the  countries  they  came  from 
and  how  many  came.  Read  it  carefully,  then  do  the  activities  which  follow. 


Immigration  to  Canada  (cont'd.) 


Country  of  Birth 

1946-1955 

1946-1970 

Country  of  Birth 

1946-1955 

1946-1970 

Albania 

— 

322 

Malta 

_ 

8  883 

Algeria 

- 

3  219 

Mexico 

556 

3  053 

Argentina 

97 

3  198 

Morocco 

- 

9  652 

Australia 

6  388 

36  199 

Netherlands 

107  790 

168  643 

Austria 

21  167 

37  264 

New  Zealand 

2  346 

11  583 

Belgium 

15  078 

31  064 

Norway 

6  047 

12  794 

Bermuda 

- 

1  042 

Pakistan 

- 

5  571 

Brazil 

102 

2  733 

Philippines 

- 

17  347 

Britain 

338  561 

860  037 

Poland 

101  433 

139  386 

Bulgaria 

- 

889 

Portugal 

- 

83  924 

Canada 

8  948 

22  473 

Romania 

13  143 

21  830 

Ceylon 

- 

1  536 

St.  Pierre  &  Miquelon 

- 

333 

China 

15  423 

55  209 

Saudi  Arabia 

- 

83 

Czechoslovakia 

17  091 

39  394 

Spain 

- 

14  815 

Denmark 

6  359 

29  772 

Sweden 

- 

5  023 

Egypt 

- 

18  335 

Switzerland 

7  139 

25  878 

Estonia 

- 

1  160 

Syria 

- 

2  537 

Finland 

4  824 

17  772 

Tunisia 

- 

1  513 

France 

24  422 

75  942 

Turkey 

- 

8  266 

Germany 

122  743 

260  938 

South  Africa 

- 

10  781 

Greece 

14  897 

104  066 

U.S.S.R. 

23  458 

33  481 

Hong  Kong 

- 

16  159 

United  States 

70  739 

249  980 

Hungary 

16  542 

69  932 

Yugoslavia 

24  055 

87  979 

Iceland 

- 

409 

Africa,  n.e.s.* 

4  375 

14  139 

India 

4  381 

43  495 

Asia,  n.e.s. 

3  678 

20  014 

Iran 

- 

1  383 

Central  America,  n.e.s. 

226 

1  254 

Ireland,  Republic  of 

15  041 

45  211 

Europe,  n.e.s. 

36  572 

36  867 

Israel 

1  080 

8  598 

South  America,  n.e.s. 

3  219 

23  002 

Italy 

133  225 

464  083 

West  Indies 

5  169 

76  053 

Japan 

423 

5  718 

Other  Countries,  n.e.s. 

20  512 

26  463 

Latvia 

Lebanon 

13  416 

15  294 

7  834 

Total  = 

1  222  319 

3  414  857 

Lithuania 

Luxembourg 

11  654 

12  959 

691 

*n.e.s.  means  "not  elsewhere  specified" 

Source:  1970  Immigration  Statistics,  Canada  Immigration 

Division  of  Department  of  Manpower  and 
Immigration,  Ottawa. 
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1 .  How  many  people  were  bom  m  Canada  in  1946-1955? 


In  1955-1970? 


2.  What  does  n.e.s.  mean? 


Why  was  it  included? 


3.  From  which  country  did  the  least  number  of  people  emigrate  in  1946-1955? 

1955-1970?  . 

4.  Why  would  this  be  the  case?  . 


5.  Why  did  so  many  more  Americans  come  to  Canada  in  the  period  of  1955-1970  than  in  the  period 
1946-1955?  . 


6.  Why  would  so  many  people  from  Britain  come  to  Canada? 


7.  Do  you  think  there  should  be  laws  stating  how  many  people  from  each  country  should  be  allowed 
into  Canada  in  any  one  year? 


USING  STUDY  SKILLS 


8.  Make  up  two  more  questions  about  the  information  on  the  chart  that  you  could  ask  a  classmate. 


Arrange  the  information  in  the  Immigration  table  according  to  the  chart  form  below,  showing  the  ten 
countries  from  which  most  people  came  to  Canada  in  the  years  1946-1955  and  then  in  1955-1970.  Note  that 
the  information  given  in  the  Immigration  table  only  gives  the  figures  from  1946-1970.  Therefore,  to  find  out 
how  many  people  came  during  the  period  1955  to  1970,  subtract  the  figure  for  1946-1955  from  the  figure  for 
1946-1970.  For  example,  to  find  out  how  many  Japanese  people  came  in  1955-1970,  subtract  423  from  5718 
and  you  get  5295.  Calculate  the  rest  m  the  same  manner.  Choose  a  title  for  the  chart.  The  first  two 
countries  are  done  for  you. 


Country 

1946-1955 

Country 

1955-1970 

Britain 

338  561 

Britain 

521  476 

Italy 

133  225 

Italy 

330  858 
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“I  think  that  Canada  needs 


99 


Politicians,  newspaper  editorial  writers,  radio  and  television  personalities  and  many  other  people  are 
constantly  coming  up  with  ideas  and  schemes  that  they  think  will  make  Canada  a  better  place.  Everyone 
seems  to  feel  that  different  things  are  important  and  need  doing.  But  what  do  you  think?  What,  in  your 
opinion,  does  Canada  need? 


I  +hink  that  Canada needs  strict  pollution 

law/s  cktvX  more  recycling  programs! 


I  +Knk  that  Goixoda.  needs  more 
effective.  methods  of  prefer vif\Q 
our  wildlife  and  nature  an2as  I 


I  Hnink  that  Canada 
needs  Schools  open  all 
yeav  roixnd  ! 


I  -think  fyyjtQx^ado- 
needs  a  strictly 
Canadian  hockey 
1  league! 


Do  any  of  the  above  statements  sum  up  your  ideas  or  will  you  fill  in  the  statement  below  in  a  different  way? 


"I  think  that  Canada  needs 


i” 


Why  do  you  hold  the  opinion  you  do?  Do  you  have  any  facts  to  back  up  your  ideas?  Do  you  think  that  others 
will  accept  your  plan?  How  can  your  ideas  be  put  into  effect? 

On  the  lines  below,  record  your  opinion  about  what  Canada  needs.  Share  your  ideas  with  your  classmates. 
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Songs  of  the  land 

Here  are  two  songs,  one  about  Nova  Scotia,  the  other  a  cowboy  song  about  Saskatchewan.  As  you  read 
them,  notice  how  each  conveys  a  certain  mood. 


Nova  Scotia  Song 


Alla  marcia 


Mrs.  Dennis  Greenough 


£ 


& 


The  sun  was  set  -  ting 


in 


the  west,  The 


J'  J»  -f"  13  r 


A  p-  P. 


£ 


-A 


birds  were  singing  on  ev  -  ’ry  tree,  All 


na-ture  seemed  in  - 


E 


m 


dined  for  rest  But 

Chorus 


still  there 


was  no 


rest  forme.  Fare  -  well  to  No-va  Sco-tia  the  sea- bound  coast,  Let  your 


J.  j  r  ris  r  Jp  I  |,  HUP  f  B  r  t upS 


mountains  dark  and  drea-ry  be  For  when  I  am  far  a  -  way  on  the 


1%  J'  J'JU  r  r  ci|  p  f  f  p  n  J’J-'i  j  J.JJ 

^  •  .  ■  1  TTT'l  1  _  _  1_  .  * — .  r.  <  am/1  r\  itnnVl  f  Al*  TY1 0 


bri  -  ny  o-cean  tossed  Will  you  e-ver  heave  a  sigh  and  a  wish  for  me. 


2.  I  grieve  to  leave  my  native  land, 

I  grieve  to  leave  my  comrades  all, 

And  my  aged  parents  whom  I  always  held  so  dear, 

And  the  bonny,  bonny  lass  that  I  do  adore.  Cho. 

3.  The  drums  they  do  beat  and  the  wars  do  alarm, 

The  captain  calls,  we  must  obey, 

So  farewell,  farewell  to  Nova  Scotia’s  charms, 

For  it’s  early  in  the  morning,  I  am  far,  far  away.  Cho. 

4.  I  have  three  brothers  and  they  are  at  rest, 

Their  arms  are  folded  on  their  breast, 

But  a  poor  simple  sailor,  just  like  me 

Must  be  tossed  and  driven  on  the  dark  blue  sea.  Cho. 
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SASKATCHEWAN 


With  mock  seriousness 
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2.  Our  pigs  are  dying  on  their  feet 
Because  they  have  no  feed  to  eat; 

Our  horses,  though  of  bronco  race. 
Starvation  stares  them  in  the  face. 

3.  The  milk  from  cows  has  ceased  to  flow. 
We’ve  had  to  ship  them  east,  you  know; 
Our  hens  are  old  and  lay  no  eggs, 

Our  turkeys  eat  grasshopper  legs. 

4.  But  still  we  love  Saskatchewan, 

We’re  proud  to  say  we’re  native  ones, 

So  count  your  blessings  drop  by  drop. 
Next  year  we’ll  have  a  bumper  crop! 


1.  Are  these  songs  happy?  sad? 


2.  In  your  own  words  sum  up  the  feelings  expressed  in  *  ‘Nova  Scotia  Song."  Include  details  from  the  song 
in  your  answer.  Do  the  same  for  "Saskatchewan." 


3.  On  a  separate  piece  of  paper  write  a  song  about  how  you  feel  about  your  own  province. 
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Scrambled  sentences 


Below  are  three  columns,  each  containing  groups  of  words.  Seven  sentences  can  be  made  by  combining 
one  phrase  from  each  of  the  columns.  Take  the  first  part  of  each  sentence  from  the  first  column,  the  second 
part  from  the  second  column,  and  the  ending  of  the  sentence  from  the  third  column.  Put  each  of  the 
sentences  together  and  wnte  them  on  the  lines  provided. 


Loud  screams  from  the  yard 
Everyone 

Helen  smiled  sweetly 
Loud  music  came  from  the 
house 

He  played  tennis 
The  brilliant  flowers 
Little  was  said 


1. 


( 


2. 


1 


stood  patiently 
in  the  hot  blazing  sun 
although  Joe  waited 
sparkling  like  jewels 
keeping  everyone  awake 
although  she  felt  like  screaming 
suddenly  disrupted 


until  he  collapsed 
filled  every  comer 
until  someone  went  and 
complained 

the  family’s  quiet  supper 
while  the  children  ran  around 
the  room 

until  the  teacher  left  the  room 
for  his  father  to  speak  before 
he  acted 


3. 


4. 


r 

A 

Hr 


5. 

6. 
7. 


Did  you  come  up  with  any  crazy  combinations  while  you  were  putting  the  sentences  together?  On  a 
separate  piece  of  paper,  wnte  at  least  two  crazy  sentences  you  can  create  with  the  sentence  parts  given 
above. 
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